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The Steel Bill 


HE Prime Minister was justified, in replying to Mr Churchill in-the 
debate on the Address last week, in making fan of -the Opposi- 


‘tion’s complaint that the Steel Bill is badly’timed. © For Conservatives, 


No time would be a good time to naticnalise steel. Similarly, for many 
Socialists, it would appear, any scheme of nationalisation of any industry, 
at any time, is good. But for the gzeat mass of people who are neither 
committed Socialists nor hardened Tories, there are two quite distinct 
questions. Is it a good thing to “ bring under public ownership ” the 
industry of making iron and steel? And if it is a good. thing in. general, 
is this.a good time to do. it 2. 

To the second of these questions it is surely possible to give a wholly 
unequivocal reply. There could hardly be a’ worse time to introduce 
a measure of this character. Within the industry, the prospect of 
nationalisation must have some unsettling effect and the clauses of the 
Bill that are designed to prevent the dissipation of assets between now 
and its coming into force, however necessary and reasonable their intent, 
are calculated-—at least without the most sweeping and emphatic 
assurances—certainly to delay decisions and most. probably. to inhibit 
them altogether. A time when the industry is. working to capacity and 
when every ton of steel it can turn out is urgently needed is not-the time 
to impose these preoccupations on it. Secondly, within the country at 
large,.the passage of the Bilf through Parliament will inevitably embitter 
political passions: and distract attention from far more urgent ‘matters of 
fundamental policy. The country does not even yet begin to realise the 
difficulty of the economic adjustments that lie before it, and gleliberately 
to: court’ disunity on a matter that is not urgent is irresponsible folly. 
Thirdly, the ‘only reason why the British people are not being daily 
brought up, in their individual tives, against the painful realities of their 
country’s economic position is that Britain: is still. living. on. lend-lease. 
The Americans have been nieticulous.in.not interfering. in domestic 
political concerns; but they have. not concealed their dislike: of the 
project of nationalising the: steel industry. It is surely only common 
prudence not to do anything, if it is not strictly necessary, that might 
compromise the future prospects of the Marshall Plan’ - 

‘These three reasons are so conclusive against the timing of the Bill 
that it is hardly'netessary to add that jt is also politically foolish, Among 
the doubtful electors who make or break a Government, it is almost 


~*eertain ‘that there is a strong majority against the Bill. It will lose. the 


Labour et seats at the General Election, and many Ministers know it. 
Why, then, do they do it ?,. The answer is by now. well.known: because 
a handful of Ministers. who know. their minds have established a moral 
ascendancy over the majority of their colleagues who lack the moral 
courage to tell their. supporters a few unpleasant truths about the party 


» doctrines. The introduction of the Steel Bill is the 
See ect 
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cannot) and the debate concentrated on the substance of the proposal, 
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then the issues become much jmore complex. In the 
years before the war, a large number of articles appeared 
in The Economist criticising both the structure and the policies 
of the steel industry, and the Centenary Number of this journal 
proposed, as one of the tasks of the future, 2 far-reaching techni- 
cal reorganisation of the industry (though it also said “ there 
could hardly be an industry less suited to nationalisation in any 
of the accepted meanings of the word ”). The structure of the 
steel industry is still much the same as it was in the 1930s, a 
tightly organised cartel. It is true that a great deal of technical 
progress has been made in the last decade, that the industry is 
working efficiently for a moderate reward and that British steel 
prices are no longer, as they used to be, largely in advance of 
those prevailing in other countries. But these are the pheno- 
mena of prosperity; it is not in the years of good trade that the 
defects of a cartel show themselves. The changes that have 
occurred since 1938 have been not so much in the steel industry 
itself as in the citcumstances surrounding it, and if those 
circumstances were to change again, the present steel industry 
would doubtless slip back to the policies to which so much 
objection was taken before the war. 

It is, for these reasons, impossible to agree with. those who 
seek to oppose the present Bill by asserting that all is well with 
the iron and steel industry. The Government would be 
entirely justified (at a more propitious juncture) in concerning 
itself with the organisation and policies of the industry. As 
with the Transport Bill two years ago, so with the Iron and 
Steel Bill, the independent spectator, admitting that it is right 
for the state to have a policy about the industry, has to ask him- 
self the question whether the purpose for which the Bill is 
brought forward is to advance a sound policy, and whether the 
structure laid down in the Bill is in fact likely to assist in that 
object. In the case of the Transport Bill, the conclusion 
reached in these columns was that it was nationalisation for 
nationalisation’s sake and that nobody had begun to think about 
what was to be done with the industry once it was nationalised. 
Everything that has happened since—or, more accurately, every- 
thing that has not happened since—has served to confirm that 
judgment. Must it be repeated in the case of steel ? 


* 


The text of the Bill (which is discussed in detail in an article 
on page 756) suggests at least that somebody has ’been doing 
some thinking about the particular problems of steel. Some of 
the proposals are familiar from past essays in the art of nationa- 
lisation. The compensation clauses, for example, are as objec- 
tionable as ever. Indeed, they are more so, for not only is the 
steel industry one that lends itself particularly badly to valuation 
by the prices that the Stock Exchange happens to set on those 
marginal amounts of stock that happen to be in the market on a 
particular day or days, there is also a new factor in the shape of 
the limitation of dividends that has been applied since the last 
nationalisation Bill went through. To rig the market first and 
then to make compulsory purchases at the market price is more 
than sharp practice, it is plain dishonesty. In other respects, 
however, an effort has clearly been made to avoid following pre- 
cedent at all slavishly. This is particularly true of the decision 
to keep the acquired businesses in existence as separate com- 
panies, each trading for its own account. There can be no 
doubt that this is a great improvement on the usual pattern— 
though it has the disadvantage of leading the Government also 
to purchase a whole array of subsidiaries trading in all sorts of 
fields. 

A refinement of structure, however, tells very little about the 
purpose of the whole proceeding. Can one feel assured that the 
Government knows what it is doing in purchasing the steel in- 
dustry ? More than that, can. one feel assured that its purpose 
is a good one ? It is astonishing how little evidence there is, in 
respect of any of the Government’s nationalisation plans, of why 
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they are brought forward in the first place. The reasons that 
are usually given in public—and steel is no exception—are either 
nonsense or else. wholly unworthy. There is. ' 
great deal of the sheer malicious envy that makes men 
grievance against society want.to pull down ‘the mighty po 
their seats, without thought of the consequences of so 

The public utterances of Mr Aneurin Bevan, the chief i instiga- 
tor of the present Bill, would lead one to suppose that this is his 
main reason. There is also a lot of talk along the general line 
that the owners and managers of the steel] industry have so much 
power that they challenge the authority of the state. What sort 
of power, and when has it been exercised, outside the steel in. 
dustry itself ? It is said that “overall planning ” is impossible 
without public ownership of so crucial an industry. But what 
plans has the steel industry refused to abide by? This sort of 
talk is too obviously post. facto rationalisation of something 
already decided on for reasons of doctrine and emotion to cut 
any ice with the general public. 

The only rational way of approaching the matter is to ask 
what are the chief faults of the present (or, more strictly, of 
the prewar) organisation of the steel industry, and what pros 
pect there is that the enactment of the present Bill would put 
them right. The main charge in the indictment of the tight 
steel cartel of prewar years was that it operated in such a way 
as to keep costs of production far too high. It is not that profits 
were rapacious, for they were not.. But those firms that were 
lucky enough to be in the charmed circle were virtually guaran- 
teed against serious loss, no matter how inefficient thev were, 
and outsiders, who might have been more efficient, were kept 
on the outside. The policy was not restrictive in the sense of 
keeping productive capacity below demand; but it achieved the 
same result by keeping costs, and therefore prices, too high. 
Bad trade was not allowed to have its natural effect of killing 
off the inefficient producers, and good trade was not allowed to 
have its natural effect of attracting new men with new ideas. 


What reason is there to believe that the proposed organisation 
of the industry will remedy these defects ? So far as the forcing 
out of inefficient plant is concerned, the new Corporation will 
surely be even tenderer to the laggards than the Federation. The 
Corporation will be able (as the Federation hardly is) to subsi- 
dise the inefficient out of the dividends it receives from the 
efficient, and being able to do so, it will inevitably be under 
strong political pressure to do so. The record of public owner- 
ship is one of slower, not of faster, scrapping of inefficient plant 
than private enterprise. 

Nor is there very much apparent reason to believe that public 
ownership would lead to lower costs. There are both general 
and specific reasons for saying this. The general reasons are 
to be found in the nature of large public monopolies, with their 
extreme sensitiveness to trade union pressure and the great 
difficulty they experience in cutting down overheads and effect- 
ing economies. This judgment is beginning to be more that 
amply borne out by the experience of the earlier nationalisation 
schemes. 

The specific reason for suspecting that nationalised steel 
would be dear steel is connected with the argument that rages 
round the figures of capacity that the industry should aim at. 
The present capacity is, in round figures, about 14} million ingot 
tons a year and the development programmes which the indus 
try has produced: would increase it to about 16 million 100s. 
The Labour Party evidently believes that the proper figure 
should be higher than this. The Minister of Supply has use 
language that would imply a belief that the figure should be 
or 20 million tons. Unofficial but influential Labour pa 
teers have put it at as high as 23 million tons. 3 

It is important to realise where this argument leads... his 
quite true that there is a shortage of steel today—though possibly 
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not nearly as acute a shortage as appears on the surface. But so 


there should be in a time of over-full employment and heavy 
investment programmes. Steel is the boom-and-slump industry 
par excellence, and the policy it pursues (in so far as any policy 
is conscious) is to adjust its capacity to the average demand. 
In the occasional year of very good trade, not all the demand 
can be met; some of it has to be postponed, or go abroad. 
But in the years of less-than-normal demand there is less surplus 
capacity to carry. Within reasonable limits, this is surely 
the right policy. Certainly, if the industry equipped itself to 
meet the peak demand, then its costs of production, averaged 
over good and bad years together, would be very high indeed. 
Yet this is what the Labour ideas of expansion seem to involve. 
For when the Socialists talk of 18 or 20 or 23 million tons 
a year, the only way in which sense can be made of the figures 
is to suppose that they are intended to be estimates of the peak 
demand for British steel. If they are intended to be estimates 
of average demand (or of the rather-more-than-average for which 
it is reasonable to provide capacity), then they are probably far 
too high—certainly for a community which has not yet dis- 
covered how it is going to do any saving to finance capital ex- 
pansion. If nationalised steel means the provision of a great 
deal of surplus capacity purchased at today’s mountainous costs, 
and if all this burden is to be thrust on to a Corporation that 
is enjoined not to run at a loss, then the risk is that nationalised 
steel will not only be dearer, but very much dearer, than 
private enterprise steel. And if so, the Government’s policy 
for steel will, in the end, be much more restrictive than the 
present cartel’s. 

In any case, these arguments that start with a figure of desir- 
able capacity, pulled out of some planmer’s imagination, are 
topsy-turvy; they put the cart before the horse. The demand 
for steel is not a quantity that can be estimated independently 
of the price of steel. If steel is dear, there will be very little 
demand for it, partly because domestic projects of capital crea- 
tion will be too expensive, partly because the steel-using indus- 
ries will not be able to compete in the world market. Instead 


of arguing ‘that such-and-such an inctease of capacity. is neces- 
sary, regardless of what it may. cost, the right apptoach ‘is to: 
concentrate all efforts on cutting down the cost of producing: 
the present quantities. The capital investment should: be 
directed, in general, to improving the techniques of the present 
industry rather than to expanding it. When it has ‘been dis“ 
covered at what cost a reorganised and partially re-cquipped 
British ‘steel industry can produce ‘steel, then—and then only— 
will it be possible—and by trial and error only, not by planner’s 
estimate—to discover how much demand there is, on the average 
of good years and bad.’ What one waits for, and» waits so 
far in vain, is some attempt from the Socialist benches to estab- 
lish that the state can do this sort of thing better than the private 
industrialist. Perhaps it can; but nobody has yet been giver a 
reason for believing so. 
* 


The debates of the next cee weeks will range over a very wide 
field, from the loftiest planes of principle to the most complex 
technical details. But the heart of the matter is simple. The 
public interest in the steel industry lies overwhelmingly in one 
thing: that it should produce cheap steel. Nothing else comes 
within a hundred miles of that in importance, for if that is 
secured, most, if not all, of the other things that are desired, 
such as a large production, will follow. The first and the last 
test of the Bill is therefore this: will it produce steel at lower 
prices than would otherwise be charged ? The balance of evi- 
dence is that it will not. It has not been introduced for that 
purpose but for reasons of the merest power politics. It is 
accompanied by half-baked ideas of “ planned abundance ” that 
would certainly tend to increase costs. And the experience of 
nationalisation in general to date is that it makes for high prices 
at the expense of a helpless consumer. 

For these reasons, and not from amy opposition in principle, 
the Bill should be rejected, if not by Parliament, then by the 
electors. But when it has been rejected, the problem of what 
to do about steel will remain. 


Mr Truman’s Triumph 


EVER have the prophets been more confounded. The 
American Presidential election, the results of which were 
thought to be so assured that it was hardly interesting, has gone 
the other way. Mr Truman, who was written off as a nonentity, 
has scored a personal triumph and deserves the world-wide 
tribute that has been paid to his cheerful, indomitable, never- 
say-die courage. Mr Dewey, who was so sure of election that 
he self-consciously donned the mantle of statesmanship, is left 
looking very foolish; but his face is not nearly so red as those 
of the poll-takers, the professional prophets and the whole regi- 
ment of political experts. Surely never in history can a result 
of “ no change ” have been so sensational. 

The more purely American repercussions of the election are 
given a provisional assessment in the “American Survey” 
section on a later page—provisional only, for it will be many 
weeks before so unexpected an event will have been fully analysed 
and a deliberate judgment formed: on the motives of the Ameri- 
can electorate. But some readjustment of perspectives is needed 
in Europe, too, where also it had been taken for granted that on 
January 20th next Mr Dewey would become President and Mr 
Foster Dulles Secretary of State. There\can be no denying 


the fact that the first reaction on this side of the Atlantic is 


pleasure that the changes in personnel will be kept-to a mini- 
mum. Mr Marshall himself is believed to want'to'retire, but his 
deputies and coadjutors will remain. The European govern- 
ments and peoples are not so insensible of the. merits of recent 


American foreign policy that they would actively wish to see its 
authors removed. 

This does not mean, however, that there was any fear in 
Europe about the consequences of the Republican victory that 
was expected. To the American elector, no doubt, there are 
considerable differences between Republicans and Democrats. 
But in the two great areas in which Europeans have an interest 
in American policies, the differences are barely discernible, at 
this distance, to the naked eye. The first of these is, of course, 
the great issue of foreign policy which is conveniently (but most 
misleadingly) described as that of Isolation versus Participation. 
On this, the candidates, and very largely their parties, stood 
together, and the vote can properly be taken as an emphatic 
endorsement of the “ bipartisan” policy. 

The second issue is that of economic policy. Here there are 
indeed shades of difference between the parties. These are per- 
haps most notable in the field of international trade, where 
the Republicans do not like Mr Cordell Hull’s Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements as much as the Democrats do. But the prac- 
tical effect of these detailed differences is usually exaggerated, 
On the main issue—whether the attempt is to be made to bring 


“the American economy, which dominates the world economy, 


under conscious control—the differences of view between Re- 
publicans and Democrats are far less important than their virtual 
unanimity in answeting No. In the early postwar days the 
Democratic Administration was. inclined to. believe that. econo- 
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mic controls were both desirable and necessary. The Con- 
gressional elections of 1946 showed that they were not desirable 
to the American people, while the continuance of amazing pros- 
perity has inevitably made them seem less necessary. Today, in 
practice, ‘there is very little | difference between the parties in 
their views on economic policy. 

From this far-reaching agreement on the main issues the con- 
clusion is being widely drawn that the policies’ of the United 
States are now stabilised and set and can be relied upon not to 
change in broad outline in the years that are to come. “But 
this is a very hazardous conclusion. For if there is one thing 
that is more characteristic of latter-day Americans than their 
tendency at any moment all to think alike on great issues, it is 
their tendency all to change their minds. An article on another 
page recalls the fact that the Truman Administration, which 
three years ago was preaching the doctrines of the Morgenthau 
pian for the “ pastoralisation ” of Germany, is now asking for 
an end to all dismantlement in Germany and granting the 
Germans what almost amounts to preferred status within the 
Marshall Plan. American opinion, which is now the chief 
advocate of Western European Union, was once, not so long ago, 
the chief obstacle to it: A similar reversal cam be seen in the 
contrast between the unrelenting hostility of the American 
delegations at Geneva and Havana to any form of control over 
international trade and the high degree of planning that is now 
required of the beneficiaries of the Marshall Plan. 


* 
Tt should not be thought that these things are set down in 
CTiti ticism. But they do illustrate how very rash it would be to 


obiine: because the two American parties are agreed today on 
the main issues both of diplomacy and of economics, that 
those policies will not change. Indeed, they certainly will 
change. When the economic tide turns in the United States 
(as it surely will, though no one can predict when and how 
strongly), there will be a revision of views and a renewal of 
controversy about the possibility and desirability of controlling 
the trade cycle. And it is too much ‘to hope that there will be 
no reaction, during the first period of international quiet, away 
from the present very high pitch of interest in the affairs of the 
outside world. Isolationism, no doubt, is dead for good and 
all. But a time will come when there are Ofice! again’ differences 
of view among Americans about the range and intensity of 
participation. in the world’s affairs that is worth America’s 
while. 

When these changes come, will it still be a matter of such 
indifference to Europeans as it has seemed to be in 1948 whether 
a Republican or a Democrat sits in the White House and 
whether one party or the other controls Congress? The guess 
may be hazarded that it will never make as much difference as 
between Yes or No, or as between black and white, or as between 
war and peace. There is, as has already been remarked, a ten- 
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dency for American opinion, at least on external issues, to swing 
in the mass from one view to another, and both the parties tend. 
to swing with it. “And when great issues of divergence do arise, 
they tend to cut across the party lines. There was a in 
both parties for neutrality in 1939, for aid to the Allies in 1941, 
for the United: Nations and “One World” in 1945, and for 4 
firm front to Russia in 1948. 


* 


Nevertheless there are perceptible differences in the back- 
grounds and instincts of the two parties, which Europeans might 
well take into account in assessing where their interest lies, 
Their interest in foreign policy is obvious; and it is a fact that, 
though both parties are anti-isolationist now, the Democrats are 
far more firmly based in that.creed than the Republicans. Partly 
because of the bases of their voting strength—in the more 
recently immigrated populations of the great cities and in the 
traditionally outward-looking South—and partly because of the 
double historical accident that it has fallen to them to be in 
ofice in both the wars and to be led by statesmen such as 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt, the Democrats are 
firmly committed to the policies of participation in a way that 
cannot possibly be claimed for the Republicans. If the tide of 
opinion should set back towards indifference, a Democratic 
President and Congress will not be unaffected by it; but they 
can be expected to put up a stronger resistance to the tide than 
the Republicans. 

On the economic plane, the European interest surely is that 
the American economy should not be allowed to run amok— 
and also that the temptation to stabilise it at the expense of the 
foreigner, by higher protection and other such devices, should be 
resisted. Here, too, as it happens, the record of the Democrats 
speaks in their favour. It would be wrong to say that they be- 
lieve in the conscious management of the economy; but at least 
they are not so heavily committed against it as are the Republi- 
cans with their close link to Big Business; and the Democrats 
are traditionally the low-tariff party. 

Perhaps it is only on the very morrow of an election that these 
sentiments can be expressed in a European journal without 
giving offence. And the conclusion to which they point should 
not be pushed very far; Cértainly at the moment there is no 
great partisanship, as between the American parties, on this 
side of the Atlantic. Indeed, after the breathless suspense 
1940—and the hardly less clear preference of 1944—British 
European observers have been enjoying the luxury of watchi 
the show without feeling any real concern about how it wou 
turn out. The pleasure that Mr Truman’s victory has undoubt- 
edly caused is mainly the sporting emotion of seeing a gallant 
fighter win against the odds. But there may, nevertheless, ‘be 
more solid grounds for satisfaction before Mr Truman's four 
yeats are over. 
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No. Policy in:-Germany~ 


e 

HE late Andrei. Zhdanov, explaining how to wreck the 
Marshall Plan at. the foundation of the Cominform last 
year, pointed,.out that the western. Powers were bound to fall 
out over the future of the Ruhr. It would be a graceful tribute 
to his memory .if his words were read out at the conference 
table round which the United States, Britain, France and the 
Benelux group will shortly gather to work out an international 
statute for the Ruhr, Their task will be to implement one of the 
main decisions reached at. the London Six-Power.conference. last 
spring. ‘That gathering, which began with optimistic hopes 
that the western nations could easily agree among themselves, 
dragged on with as, many narrowly averted breakdowns as if 
Mr Vyshinsky himself were present. And it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that the French Government of. the day 

could be induced to ratify the final agreement. 


Since June, there have been many other indications that no 
common policy for western Germany exists among the: western 
Powers. The point has now been reached when the first objec- 
tive of the United States and Britain—to extract “ Bizonia” 
from the intolerable slough in which it lay—has been reached, 
by means of currency, reform and a vast flow. of American 
imports. But itis mow apparent that the Powers, having set the 
country on its feet, do not know what to do with it. For weeks 
the work of the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion was held up over the allocation of Germany’s Marshall aid, 
and the matter was only settled after Mr Harriman had inter- 
vened on the German: behalf.. There are constant reports of 
dissensions over the forthcoming Occupation Statute. And only 
last week, the British Military Governor in Germany, General 
Sir Brian Robertson, apparently forgot that the Six Powers had 
signed a solemn undertaking not to withdraw their forces from 
Germany until peace in Europe was assured. This pledge was 
given to satisfy the French, and is of importance, despite its 
vague form, for the reason that any undertaking which keeps 
American forces in Germany is important... Moreover, any 
suggestion of a deal with the Russians causes the German con- 
stitution-makers at Bonn to pause nervously with a constricted 
feeling round the throat. General Robertson made it clear that, 
in approving the all-round eventual withdrawal of occupation 
forces, he was expressing a personal opinion on a hypothetical 
question, Nevertheless, it was a most unfortunate episode. 

But General Robertson’s most revealing remark was that he 
had no idea what the policy of the British Government was. 
This is understandable, even.for.the British Military. Governor. 
For it has been, apparent ever since the Potsdam Agreement 
of 1945, which laid down a number of self-contradictory, proposi- 
tions, that the British Government has had not, one policy 
towards Germany, but several, pursued simultaneously, One 
has been to build Germany. up, the other to keep it down ; 
one to make it democratic, and the other to have a British 
official in control of every aspect of German life; one to 
acquiesce in the Polish annexation of one-quarter of Germany, 
with the eviction of the population, and the other to stimulate 
revisionism in Germany by encouraging the belief that Britain 
will one day claim the lost territories back for a new Reich. 

Such contradictions are. not.confined to,British, policy... It 
may, in fact, be said for the British that, although they have 
followed several: conflicting policies, they have done so con- 


Sistently, The latest interim.agreement.,on dismantlement of 


German industry. shows that Britain is (with some unwilling 
concessions to the ERP pega ht tg 
doggedly persisting in a policy, whi it - 
fied in detail, still clearly traces its ancestry back to Potsdam. 


The Americans, on the other hand, have nearly boxed the com- — 


pass. They, too, have had two German policies, but. they_have, 
by and large, abandoned.one in, favour..of,.the, other... The 
“ goat-pasture ” Morgenthau plan, which.appeared. in. modified 
form at Potsdam, almost wholly disappeared with the concept 
of the Marshall Plan. At Potsdam, the United States delegate 
considered that a German steel capacity of more:than 34. million 
tons.a year would constitute a menace to security; now, though 
Washington has not yet formally abandoned the present ceiling 
of 10.7 million tons on steel production, General Glay has.made 
it clear in practice that there.is little short of actual armament 
that he would prohibit today.. The United States signed a 
revised level-of-industry plan with Britain last year, limiting 
Germany in many fields, and thereby: freeing quite a large 
amount of German industrial plant»for dismantlement. But 
the current American conception. .of.\the .dismantlement pro- 
gramme is that, while it may possibly be. legitimate to shift.to 
other ERP countries plant that cannot.in.any case’ be. used in 
Germany today, itis not a penal programme. and does. not.im- 
pose permanent ceilings.on German.production...lf German 
industries find it. practicable to re-equip. themselves, they: may 
do so... This. differing view .of the leyel-of-industry agreement 
leads to some confusion.. For example, .while..the..German 
Economic Council is still petitioning the ERP Administrator for 
the right for Germany to have a ball-bearing. industry, the 
Bavarian Ministry of Economics has already got'to the point 
of ordering 220 machines for re-equipping the famous Kugel- 
Fischer ball-bearing works. at Schweinfurt, now. totally. dis- 
mantled and half delivered as reparations to Russia. 
*« 


The third partner in western Germany, France, has pursued 
a consistent policy throughout. True, M. Schuman made a 
remarkable declaration at Koblenz recently, to the effect that 
France, unlike Britain, did not have its own interests in mind 
when dismantling German factories, and had taken the initiative 
in proposing that the programme should be revised; Never- 
theless, it is clear that French policy has been, as it always will 
be, purely straightforward and instinctive—to weaken Germany 
as effectively and as permanently as possible. How dangerous 
French intransigence can be to western European recovery 
was shown in the recent decision made by the three military 
Governors in connection with the final step in German currency 
reform. . General Koenig showed enough obstinacy at Frankfurt 
to secure the adoption, in the main, of his proposal for the 
disposal of German blocked accounts, By reinflating and: under- 
mining confidence in the new Deutschemark, the decision has 
halted progress towards stability ; according to the. over- 
dramatic declaration of the German Minister of Finance, it 
has even dealt a “ serious, if not fatal blow.” to the work at 
Bonn, If the results of bringing the French into Anglo- 
American counsels are all.to be of this nature. it would have 
been better to continue without. them. 

The British, American and French Governments at the 
moment all disagree with‘each other on the important question of 
the Occupation Statute, which will define the rights to be 
retained by the Powers, after the German Government is consti- 
tuted. . The Germans may. be expected to add their disagreement 
after the occupation Powers have composed their differences. .A 
main, point at issue is whether the whole “ Trizonia” shall be 
controlled only at the centre by a joint Anglo-American-French 
body. on the model of Shaef, or whether each Power shall 
retain its local Control Commission. . The Americans propose 
a new. Shaef, while the British are clinging to their indepen- 
dent regional controls. 

On the horizon loom still. bigger questions which call for 
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clear and co-ordinated policies to be thought out now. If the 
Russians propose a joint withdrawal from Berlin, and arrest 
all the leading western sympathisers, -what is the answer? 
If Germany is to be included in ‘Western Union; should Ger- 
mans be allowed to possess arms ? Should they be allowed to 
manufacture them ? Is it not worse than useless to build up 
the Ruhr, if in case of war, the supreme strategy is to abandon 
Germany to the Russians ? 
* 


Yet the German problem, though it has taken on this 
appearance of complexity-—and is indeed complex in its details— 
is fundamentally simple. . For the aims of western policy are 
plain. They are, first, to secure Germany for the west—the 
two-thirds of Germany that is already in our hands, and the 
remainder if and when a world settlement of differences with 
Russia takes place—and, secondly, to ensure that the Germans 
never again plunge the world into war on their own account. 
There is no necessary contradiction between these two aims. 


If the aims are simpleyso are the basic propositions which 
should guide British policy. Firstly, it should be borne in mind 
that a divided Germany, linked by common interests to the 
west, is not likely to be a menace to security. Therefore, 
nothing should be allowed to stand in the way of the recovery 
of the Ruhr—neither French fears of another invasion nor 
British industry’s fears of competition. A much greater fear 
should override both, namely, that the United States Congress 
should one day tire of supporting Western Germany with 
money and defence forces. The Russians describe Berlin as a 
side-issue, which could be settled as soon as the establishment 
of Western Germany were abandoned. For once, the Russians 
are right. So was Professor Reuter, the Social Democrat leader 
from Berlin, who urged the western constitution-makers to 
go ahead, since only if they could look to a firm base in the 
west could the Germans in the east maintain their struggle 
against Russian bribes and terror. 

Secondly, responsibility should be handed over to the 
Germans quickly and fully. The 15,000 officials of the British 
Control Commission should finally face the fact that in reality 
they control almost nothing. . Even the Anglo-American 
Bipartite Control Board in Frankfurt is largely futile, attempting 
to control German authorities who are adepts in passive re- 
sistance, and have, generally speaking, no intention of controlling 


Almanach 


HERE was a time not so very long ago when the most useful 
knowledge for a diplomat was of the kind contained in the 
Almanach de Gotha, When ambassadors were for the most 
part envoys of kings and diplomacy was enveloped in the 
elaborate etiquette of royal courts and an aristocratic society, 
it was essential to be well informed about royal and princely 
families, their genealogies, their actual and possible marriages 
and their apparent and presumptive heirs. Outside the narrow 
circle of royalty and nobility enfolding the corps diplomatique 
in a monarchically governed country it was seldom necessary 
to have a knowledge of personalities for purposes of diplomatic 
relations. For republics a somewhat wider range of information 
was required, but republics were in any case rare outside Latin 
America before 1917 and their leading politicians usually came 
from well-known families or had had ‘long public careers before 
reaching high office, As democratic politics broadened out 
and as diplomats had to take notice of economics, and even 
of culture, keeping track of important people became 4 more 
difficult ‘business; but in almost every cotintry publishers 
provided comprchensive directories in which the stars of the 


Jocal firmament could be identified and their’ courses traced. 
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their own people. This is a situation which brings the West 
ines Conant gp aeantans ne Oumanecte Seana 
which they do not intend to raise taxes to pay. 

The Control Commission, and the Bipartite Board, should, 
therefore, be whittled down to a singte Shaef-type control, 
with the sole functions of guiding German foreign policy itio 
Western Union and providing a protection for Germans whose 
civil liberties may be threatened by their own’ countrymen, 
Germany should be put, for Marshall Plan purposes, on a par 
with the other countries. It should plead its own case—net 
through the mouths of American protectors—and should 
a mission of the American Economic Co-operation Adminis. 
tration, with the same task of supervising the use of ERP funds 
that it has in other countries joined in the OEEC. 

To say that the Control Commission should be abolished js 
not, of course, at all the same thing as to’say that the armies 
of occupation should be withdrawn. On the contrary, they 
must stay for a long time yet. The Germans themselves are 
clear about the distinction. They do not want to pay for their 
own defence, but they do not at any time suggest that the Ameri. 
can and British troops should be withdrawn, leaving them at 
the mercy of the Russians. Should the idea spread that such 
a move was contemplated, it would be the end of all reconstruc- 
tion in the west. The line from Liibeck to, Trieste must cer- 
tainly be held. But behind it, the object should be to reconstruct 
a Germany that is fully self-governing as well as fully self- 
supporting. Once the western Powers turned aside from the 
policy of destroying Germany, they committed themselves irre- 
vocably (though few of them realised it) to the alternative policy 
of allowing Germany to rise again.. That being so, the over- 
riding object of policy must be to see that when the Germans 
rise again, they rise as convinced westerners, not as nationalists 
willing to ally themselves with any eastern adventurer for 
revenge and the remedy of grievances. That does not mean that 
no restrictions at all can be placed on the free exercise of German 
sovereignty—in the matter of the production of armaments, for 
example. But it does mean that the restrictions should be kept 
to an absolute minimum of those for which the justification 1s 
overwhelmingly apparent. And it also means that western policy 
should move promptly and cheerfully to its goal, not with the 
bewildered costive reluctance that it has shown and is still 
showing. “ Eventually, so why not at once ?” should be the 
motto to hang on the wall alongside Zhdanov’s warning. 


de Moscou 


Since the coming of the Bolsheviks the observer of world 
affairs, whether diplomat, politician, journalist or ‘interested 
citizen, has been confronted with a new world of personalities 
about which it has been extremely difficult to obtain full and 
reliable information. It is not at all because this is a levelling 
ultra-democratic milieu, in which personal qualities are at & 
discount and the multitude swallows up the individual leader. 
On the contrary, here is a system of rigid hierarchy, of living 
saints and heroes whose pictures, magnified to colossal dimen- 
sions, are publicly displayed to their adoring followers. But 
these great men have neither been princes from their birth nor 
have they arrived through the normal public careers of a demo- 
cratic society, gradually emerging into the daylight of national 
awareness and inspection. They arise suddenly like Aphrodite 
from the foam of the sea ; professional revolutionaries, secret 
men of many aliases and alibis, they start up from their “ 
ground ” like“ scorpions from under a displiced “rock ; they 
arrive without warning from nowhere like V.2 rockets. ~~” 

Much is now known about the lives of Lenin and his close 
associates before the revolution, but little could have 
known at the time by the curious about the operations of | 
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party within Russia. And today the Communists take con- 
spiratorial precautions in all countries where they do not hold 
power—for even where they ate legal, they always prepate to 
go underground whenever it may be required. Where they have 
come to power, they do not need to conceal themselves from the 
police—since they now are the police—but a new kind of 
secrecy screens the great ones from the prying eyes of the world ; 
a censorship enforced by terror excludes all but official versions 
of who’s who and what’s what. It becomes infinitely difficult 
for the foreigner to find out who really has power, how decisions 
are reached, what occult forces determine the rise or fall. of 
individuals in the ruling group. - Nor is. it only a question of 
knowing who has already come out on top, for the most abrupt 
changes may occur at any time and entirely new men appear 
on the scene. 

In the Communist world departures are as sudden as arrivals 
—except in the highest rank of all, and even there a question 
mark is the only indication of succession to a ruler who, however 
godlike his other attributes, is but mortal. Only just over thirty 
years have passed since the Russian revolution, but the turn- 
over in Communist leadership, both in Russia and outside, has 
been enormous, and it has often been bewildering even for the 
Communists themselves. In the days of the great purge the 


‘official biographers and historians could hardly keep up with 


their task of revaluing most of Lenin’s companions. as Fascist 
reptiles and Trotskyite mad dogs, and a Communist bookshop 
in London once displayed a pamphlet entitled “ Tukhachevsky 
on Defence” tor some time after the Marshal had been shot 
for alleged treason. When the faithful can thus be mistaken, it 
is little wonder that outsiders are apt to find the politics of the 
new civilisation somewhat enigmatic. 


* 


It is doubtless with the aim of assisting those who would like 
to be well informed about the contemporary world that the 
American House of Representatives Committee on Foreign 
Affairs Sub-committee No. 5 (National and International Move- 
ments) has now published as a supplement to its Report on 
“The Strategy and Tactics of World Communism ” a directory 
of five hundred leading Communists of the eastern hemisphere 
outside the Soviet Union.* The editors modestly admit that 
the biographical data which they have assembled “fail of 
perfection,” but claim that they are nevertheless “ the best that 
can be assembled and published at this time.” It is indeed a 
fascinating compilation ; even the mere list of names whets the 
appetite for information and the brief notices given further 
stimulate curiosity without satisfying it. There must be very 
few, even among the most widely connected of journalists, who 
can honestly say this is all old stuff or, without reference to these 
pages, could give offhand an account of Pandi Kristo, Koci Xoxe, 
Idris Williams, Aaro Uusitalo, Léon Mauvais, Alice Sportisse, 
Chryssa Hadjivassiliou, Konstantinos Theos, Kim Tubong, 
Pham-Van-Khoa, Teresa Noce Longo, Harry Snitcher or Paul 
Schreck. But here they all are, as cosmopolitan a crowd as 
could ever have been found in a Riviera hotel in the days of 
free travel. -We are not given their addresses, nor informed of 
their clubs and their recreations; but much is told about their 
political careers. From an analysis of the facts they have 
collected the editors have drawn the results that the average 
age of the five hundred is 46, that though little more than one 
in five of them has graduated from a university, nearly one in 
two has graduated from a prison, that over 10 per cent are 
veterans of the Spanish civil war, and that 20 per cent have 
today reached Cabinet rank in various Governments outside 
Russia. Since this handbook was published, however, events 
have already indicated one notable omission, and it is of a kind 
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which illustrates the difficulty of an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject. In August a certain Mr Soeparto arrived in Java as 
the secretary of a Dr Soeripnoy had been sent on a com- 
mission to Europe by the Indonesian Republic, but had been 
recalled for exceeding his instructions in negotiating with 
Russia. After a few days Soeparto suddenly announced that he 
was really Musso—not the gentleman of that name who springs 
first to mind, but a Communist leader who had fled from Java 
in 1925 after being involved in a rising against the Dutch, that 
he had spent 23 years in Moscow and had now returned to take 
over the leadership of the party ; this he did without more ado, 
and soon started the armed revolt against the Hatta Government 
which is still going on. But the inquirer who looks for his name 
in the Congressional Subcommittee’s collection will not find it 
among the five Indonesian Communists there listed. Musso is 
one of those men whom Moscow holds in reserve and out of 
sight until the moment of using them has come. So long had 
Musso been in Russia that in public speeches he had to apologise 
for his inability to use correctly the idiom of his own language. 
Nevertheless the party had no hesitation in immediately 
accepting him as its leader. 


* 


Apart from the possibility that there are other lurking Mussos 
undetected by the Congressional sleuthing, there are some very 
interesting biographical problems about even the most eminent 
of the five hundred. None of them is ‘more famous than Josip 
Broz Tito, yet there are strange discrepancies in accounts of 
his life before he was honoured by the acquaintance of Major 
Randolph Churchill. According to the Congressional biography 
he served as a private in the Austrian army, was taken prisoner 
by the Russians in 1915, and remained in Russia until 1920, 
“taking part in the Bolshevik revolution.” On the other hand, 
Anton Ciliga, the Croat ex-Communist who spent ten years in 
Russia and recorded his experience in his book The Russian 
Enigma, says that Tito was a sergeant in the Austrian army and 
was quite “ non-political” up to 1920, when he joined the Red 
Army, became an officer in it and continued to serve in it until 
1924. The Congressional handbook describes him as 
“ Secretary-General of Central Committee of Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party circa 1937-1946,” but does not refer to the fact 
that he replaced Gorkitch, who was liquidated in the Great 
Purge, or to the fate of his first wife, a Russian, who according 
to Ciliga’s account, was arrested in Moscow and “died in 
prison.” _Much mystery indeed still surrounds the career of 
Tito. 

What is not manifest in the formal biographies of the five 
hundred is the nature of the bond which unites them. Of the 
atmosphere of the Communist conventicles, of the sentiments 
which inspire them in their relations with which other, of theic 
code of behaviour and conflicts of conscience, there is more to 
be learnt from Sartre’s Crime Passionel than from perusal of 
records of membership of committees or military commands. 
The discipline of Communism is partly voluntary, ° partly 
enforced. It is this discipline which is the strength of Com- 
munism, yet it is always in danger of breakdown and covers up 
deep spiritual contradictions. _The foundation of Communism 
is in fanatical conviction, yet the man of conviction is the most 
likely to deviate when it seems to him that the leadership is 

betraying the cause, Where direct physical coercion cannot be 
used, reliance must be placed on unceasing vigilance and on the 
mustering of party loyalty against the first beginnings of devia- 
tion or backsliding. Through a vast network of spies the central 
authority keeps track of all its agents and their work ; it is the 
cadres that count, as Stalin once said, but still more the dossiers 
about them which exist within the walls of the Kremlin. Of 
one thing we can be certain, that no Almanach de Moscou 
published in the bourgeois world can ever compare with the 
documentation whereby Moscow knows its own. 
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NOTES OF 


With a few exceptions, the speeches made during the debate 
on the Address were uninspiring and mediocre. The occasion, it 
is true, is pre-eminently one that permits back-benchers to unveil 
their King Charles’s heads, which inevitably makes the debate 
disjointed and often parochial. But it is also, as Mr Churchill is 
fend of reminding the House, the “ grand inquest of the nation,” 
the time for Members of all parties to take stock after hearing the 
voice of their constituents in the summer recess. What was so 
disappointing in this year *s debate was the parrot-like reiteration 
of party points and the readiness to abandon any attempt at 
political objectivity—as witness Dr Dalton’s defence of the finances 
of the nationalised industries. 

Now and again, however, a speaker did try to raise the tone of 
the debate and to assess the country’s position outside the narrow 
context of party. It was evident in the speeches of one Conserva- 
tive, Mr McCorquodale, and of three Independent Members, 
Mr Kenneth Lindsay, Mr W. J. Brown and Sir Arthur Salter. 
The theme of the two latter speakers was the effect of the concen- 
tration of power in the state on society in this country. Mr Ivor 
Thomas had spoken of the land fit for zeros which the present 
Government is creating. Speaking, not in Parliament, a day or 
two later, Mr Oliver Stanley had capped this by calling it a land 
fit for Neros to rule in. Sir Arthur Salter combined the two and 
proclaimed it a society of zeros and Neros. 

There is a limit fhe said} . . . to what the whole machine of 
Government . . . can bear without the certainty of administrative 
incompetence and the danger of corruption as well. 

It is mot the party programme of the Labour Party that is solely 
responsible for this encroachment of the state. It has been a 
gradual process, and the chief fault of the present Government is 
that it seems, almost wilfully, to ignore the dangers and to think 
that, because each measure it introduces is, by itself, desirable, 
there is no need to assess their total burden.. For instance, the 
new Wireless Telegraphy Bill compels individual citizens to fit 
mechanical appliances to their motor-cars and household electric 

equipment in ordcr to prevent interference with the radio reception 
of their neighbours. To enforce the Bill, it is necessary to take 
powers for the entry and search of houses amd, to prevent hard- 
ship, for the establishment of yet another appeal tribunal taking 
its inevitable toll of éxiguous professional manpower. 

This is a measure—wholly desirable in its intention—that might 
just as well have been introduced by a Conservative Government. 
Ajthough they are opposed over the issue of nationalisation, there 
is little in the tenets of the Conservative or the Labour party to 
distinguish it fromthe other in the sort of society they produce. 
If a Labour Government tends, on the whole, to produce more 
Neros, 2 Conservative Government probably produces at least an 
equal number of zeros. But where is the party that can give the 
heroes a chance to show themselves in peace as well as in war ? 


* * x 


Mr Strachey Sits on the Facts 


“Mr Strachey sat down amid loud and excited Labour 
cheers.” To judge by the political correspondents’ report of the 
effect on the House of Commons of Mr Strachey’s speech in the 
debate on the Address, one might have thought he had said some- 
thing of great importance. On the contrary, his speech was 
remarkable not for what he said, but for what he omitted to say. 
It contained nothing that might not equally well have been said, 
and normally is said, at his weekly press conference—the announce- 
ment of a few increases in rations and the end of the derationing 
of jam, begun three months ago. 

It is really monstrous that a Mimister should use the occasion 
of the debate on the Address to announce what amounts to a few 
administrative changes and should completely ignore wider ques- 
tions of policy. Ia particular, he made not the slightest reference 
to food subsidies, not even the extent to which they will be further 
increased by the higher rations, Yet that surely must be the effect 
of the increase in the domestic sugar ration by 25 per cent and 
of the small and temporary increase in the ration of cooking fat. 
Tt is true that Mr Strachey said that the increase in the sugar 
ration was the result of an additional purchase of sugar “at a 
considerably more favourable price than would have bern possible 
some time ago.” Tbus when this cheaper sugar finds its way into 
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circulation some relative reduction in the cost of the subsidy may 
be expected. But until the old stocks, bought at an inflated price; 
are Sead off, the’ higher ration wil! mean a aes subsidy. Yet 
neither Mr. Strachey nor the speakers who followed ane 
mentioned this. 

Mr Strachey was sianliestey uninformative about the extra sugar 
purchase itself. He did not admit it, but it can be assumed that it 
is Cuban sugar. Why has the Government allowed dollars for 
this purchase ? Was it part of some trade deal with the Cuban 
growers ? If so, why did Mr Strachey not say so? And how 
much sugar, and therefore dollars, were involved in the trans. 
action ? An increase in the domestic ration of 25 per cent, the 
temporary increase in the sweets ration and the derationing of 
cheaper sweets in the New Year, the derationing of jam and the 
increased allocation of sugar for other manufacturing purposes all 
add up to an appreciable increase in the supply. Why did Mr 
Strachey not give information on these points, and why did the 
Opposition speakers not ask him for it ? 


* * * 


The Fourth Republic Breathes Again : 


The one outstanding difference between the Communist 
strikes in France this autumn and the strikes last year is that 
this time a much greater proportion of the French public has 
realised and resented the foreign inspiration behind the strikers, 
The Government, as a result, have had far more popular support 
for . what were, in the circums their very moderate 
measures against the Communists. The Gardes Mobiles behaved 
with exemplary discipline, and, though it is too soon yet to 
measure accurately. the enormous damage caused by the strikes, 
a major social upheaval at least has been averted. 

There has been little pretence on the part of the Communists 
during the past five weeks about their motives. The timing and 
the method of their challenge, even the wording of their propa- 
ganda, left no doubr that their chief concern was to disrupt the 
Marshall Pian regardless of the effect of their actions on France. 
itself, As the miners drift back to work and as it becomes more 
obvious that the present Government is unlikely now to be un- 
seated, the hard core of Communists are resorting to sabotage 
and intimidation, ‘These are the tactics of defeat, and are even 
less likely to win the approval of the French workers. 

Apart from the material damage which they hopéd to do, the 
Communists have tried also to estrange France from Britain and 
the United States. They sought to show the French as unreliable 
partners in the various schemes for western co-operation, and by 
so doing to cause the western Powers to omit France from their 
circle. In this aim, too, the Communists have so far failed, but 
nevertheless the political stability which is essential for France’s 
economic recovery is still lacking. France is extremely vulnerable 
to external pressures—the strikes provide ample evidence of the 
fact—but it ts also open to positive aid and encouragement from 
the west. The majority of the French public have shown their 
revulsion from the extremist actions of the past few weeks. They 
should be sustained and helped in their efforts to regain confidence 
in themselves and to restore stability to their country. 


* * * 


Four-Year Plan for France 


France has now presented its four-year plan to the Orginal 
tion for European Economic Co-operation showing how, by 1952+ 
53 the country intends o be on its fet and viable without frie 
external aid. It is a document with a great many targets, 
of which may strike those who know the French economy as 
commendable but possibly ae The basic pattern of the 
plan, which was prepared under the direction ¢ as a 
aims to balance the nation’s international transactions by 
imports by 20 per cent as compared with 1938 and.cxpanding ig 
volume of exports by 75 per cent. There oall avo be a shut 
purchases away ee the dollar countries to the rest of the work 
with an increasing emphasis on French overseas territories | 
sources of supply. 

~ sere, poverty ita 
limited range of industries. It is assumed that betwee 
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the equivalent of $840 million (at 1948 prices). Of this growth 
OF third is planned to come from additional exports of minerals 
and metals, a further 30 per cent from agricultural products 
and just under to per cent from chemicals. It is noteworthy 
that a highly realistic attitude has been taken towards textiles. 
The French planners have estimated that such exports will show 
no expansion whatsoever. 

These changes in the pattern of trade call for substantial in- 
creases in the output of French industry. They require, as com- 

with the 1938 position, a trebling in the output of refined 
oil, 2 doubling of steel output, and a 25 per cent increase in 
the wheat crop, coal output and iron ore production. As indus- 
trial output in the years 1947-48 has barely exceeded the 1938 
level, nearly the whole of the planned expansion must take place 
in the next four years. 

The means envisaged for reaching these targets boil down to 
an investment programme which would absorb almost 25 per cent 
of the national income. This ig a ratio that has rarely been 
achieved even in times’ of prosperity by stich nations as Britain 
and the United States. Its accomplishment will expose the French 
economy to even more acute inflationary pressures than now exist. 

The planners. show their awareness of this threat, and therefore 
conclude with four postulates for the success of the programme. 
First, American aid should not be less than $3,s00 million, and 
such aid should finance roughly 25 per cent of new French invest- 
ment. Second, by the end of this year, the French Government 
should produce a scheme for the complete reform of the entire 
fiscal system, Third, there should be drastic reductions in govern- 
ment expenditure ; and, finally, there must be an effective system 


The authors of the plan have not elaborated these four con- 
ditions, but no outsider can fail to recognise that the value of the 
French four-year plan depends not on the good intentions bur on 
the effectiveness of the French Government in bringing about 
within a few months a revolution in French financial methods. 


* x * 


Changes in the Greek Government ? 


Ir is evident that the present Greek Government is tottering 
and that its fall is only delayed until the end of the present dis- 
cussions on the Greek situation in the General Assembly and the 
return of Mr Tsaldaris from Paris. The instability of the present 
Greek Government reflects not only the uneasiness of the coalition 
between the Populists and the Liberals, but even more, the 
Strained relations which exist within both parties, particularly 
within the Liberal Party, where Mr Venizelos again threatens to 
withdraw his group. Above all, the Government's instability 
reflects the massive discontent of the Greek people with the state 
of their nation. The Government’s shortcomings, whatever they 
may be, are not by any means alone responsible for Greece's 
present unhappy state. Many other factors, principally the cold 
war between east and west, and the activities of Greece’s northern 
neighbours, must bear a major share of the blame for the intermin- 
able civil war ; and lack of security breeds lack of confidence, 
which all too effectively paralyses all attempts at real economic 
recovery, 

The present Government is the obvious target for the abuse 
of all those Greeks .whose patience is: exhausted by eight years 
of foreign occupation, civil. war and economic misery. Yet a 
Change of Government cannot of itself provide an infallible 
Panacea, and might easily make the last state of the Greeks worse 
than the first. None of the alternatives constitutionally possible 
under the present Parliament is very alluring. The widening 
of the present coalition towards the right by the inclusion of 
such groups as Mr Markezinis’ “new party” of extreme right- 
wingers would alienate all those with leftist sympathies without 
bringing in any notable accession of talent and efficiency. Neither 
would the inclusion of such men as Messrs Papandreou and 
Kanellopoulos do much to improve the quality and authority 
pokes Government, Pome a Manis oie 

phoulis would bring to the premiership a man noted for not 
much more than his name. Under normal circumstances Parlia- 
ment should be dissolved and elections heid ; in the present dis- 
ek et ee ere 

In Greece there is always the possibility of a military dictator- 
ship, but it is to be hoped that experience will have made the 
Greeks chary of resorting to this expedient. The other extra- 


it practical ability, ‘There is much to be said for such a 
Solution, however difficult it may be to put*into practice. The 


- 


men do exist who could inspire confidence in their ability’ 
to Carry out essential plans for the reform of the administrative’ 
system and for the economic feconstruction of the country.’ 
There ate also men who if ‘placed in positions of responsi~ 
bility might inspire all the many half-hearted supporters of 
Markos with enough confidence in their good faith to accept 
a new amnesty and return quietly to their homes. The Greeks 
deserve much sympathy when they feel despairingly that the 
situation is beyond their control and that they are only pawns 
in the hands of the great Powers, but the fact remains that their 
situation could be alleviated by any Government which rated 
administrative competence and rectitude higher than the scoring 
of political successes. 


* * * 


‘“Hornerism ’’ 


Although there is to be no change in the leadership of the 
National Union of Mineworkers, the severe public rebuke which 
its executive has administered to Mr Arthur Horner must affect 
his position. Mr Horner will have in future to toe the union 
line, rather than the Communist Party line, with the knowledge 
that if he strays from it, when he is on union business, he will 
not be given a second chance. To most men the only possible 
course after such public censure ‘would be’ resignation, but Mr 
Horner, who has admitted that he is a Communist first, has 
decided that he is better where he is. The non~Communist mem- 
bers.of the executive will probably be relieved at his decision,. Mr 
Horner, freed from official restraints, stirring up trouble in South 
Wales and earning a martyr’s.crown, would be a perpetual thorn 
in their flesh, 

Mr Horner has always been allowed a great deal more latiude 

than most Communists. “ Hornerism ” is almost an aceepted term 
in party jargon to define an “authorised. deviation,’ just as 
missionaries in darkest Africa are permitted to deviate from. full 
orthodoxy of dress and ritual, When the Communist Party, after 
the establishment of the Cominform, first announced its. intention 
of attacking the Labour Government, the miners were excluded 
from its directives, It is only recently, since the Communists 
announced their “all-out offensive”. against the, Government’s 
wage. stabilisation policy, that the reins...were tightened .on 
the Communist, miners’ leader. Now it looks as if Mr Horner, 
although a member of the executive of the Communist. Party, will 
again have to be granted a measure of dispensation, since, as the 
miners’ secretary, he is bound to support the production. drive, 
including the new strict measures. against absentees, which as 2 
Communist he cannot subscribe to. It is also implicitly recognised 
among the more intelligent miners’ leaders that they cannot expect 
to secure continued and costly concessions from the National 
Coal Board, whereas the Communists will. press for more and 
more. 
The fundamental dilemma between Arthur Horner, secretary 
of the National Union of Mineworkers, and Arthur Horner, the 
Communist, thus remains unresolved. Whether Mr Horner can 
continue to withstand the conflicting pressures which this double 
life imposes upon him remains to be seen. 


* ® * 


The Chimneys for the Chimney-Sweeps 
Syndicalism is as deep-rooted in the Labour movement as old 
dock piants in an ; however often it is dug up it still 
sends up fresh shoots. The General Council of the TUC, a body 
whose comparative educability is one of the most hopeful features 
of British social democracy, has unequivocally rejected proposals 
for workers’ control of nationalised industries, and the Congress 
itself, though with some dissidents, has accepted the verdict. Now 
a new body, the London Committee for Workers’ Control, is. to 
take up the fight, ainsdng in the first instance at establishing the 
rule that workers should elect the controlling boards. This muini- 
mum pr ite damaging enough even were 
the boards, once elected, 10 make it clear that, like Burke, they 
judgments as well a9 their voices. 
s no analogy betweefi the leg ve and critical function 
t or 


fanctions of a board. .Im the far more probable event 
of their being regarded as mouthpieces..and, executives of the 
workers’ particular interests, ali the evils of full-blooded syndi- 
calism. would ensue; indiscipline and inseyency, witha each 
industry and, on a wider scale, disruption beth. of aay compre- 
hensive central plan and of that Competitive mac watch, ia 
the absence of planning, regulates the flow of resources and pioils 
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between industries. There is something to be said—more than 
nowadays is generally allowed—for competitive free enterprise ; 
there is something to be said—though less than most enthusiasts 
believe—for the comprehensive central plan, broadly and elas- 
tically conceived. There is absolutely. nothing to be said for 
the pull-devil-pull-baker anarchy of autonomous industrial blocs, 
especially when exclusively governed by the voices of those least 
qualified to take the long view. 


The new London Committee might, under wiser counsels, do 
useful works It becomes clearer month by month that greater 
production must be sought not only thgough the working of money 
incentives, or the installing of superior equipment, or such one- 
sided managerial improvements as can be obtained through better 
lay-out or time-and-motion study, but also by the reciprocal co- 
operation of workers and management from the bench up. The 
proportion either of managers or of workers who wholeheartedly 
support the principle of co-operation and who understand its 
technique remains painfully low. A body which would further 
the education of both, extend the area and intensity of co- 
operation, and so enable an increasing number of workers to 
qualify by experience for participation in control at higher levels, 
would do much more for the cause of industrial democracy than 
one committed to the tenets of an absolute syndicalism. 


t x * 


No Bonus for Overtime 


No man is better qualified than Sir Stafford Cripps to speak 
about overtime. At time-and-a-half and tax-free, his overtime 
earnings would give him the highest net income of anyone in 
the country, and he would deserve every penny of it. When, 
therefore, he roundly condemned making overtime pay tax-free 
last week, he spoke with unrivalled personal authority as well as 
the weight of his office behind him. 

He quoted the Civil Service, where many who work overtime 
hours without extra pay—this has become an occupational disease 
among higher civil servants—as a profession would be still further 
penalised because of their fixed salaries. But a still more cogent 
reason is the demoralising effect such an additional bonus for 
overtime would have on the ordinary worker. Extra pay for 
extra hours already exerts a subtle and surreptitious drag on the 
normal output of even the most conscientious worker. To increase 
the attractions of overtime pay increases the temptation to spin 
out work. Overtime must always be regarded as an evil necessity 
if it extends working hours beyond the optimum: it is exhausting 
for the worker and expensive for the eniployer. The real necessity 
is to increase output within the ordinary working day, and if 
any current evidence of this is needed, the failure of the Saturday 


shift and the extra half-hour a day in the mines provides it. The 


earlier proposal to treat the miners preferentially is presumably 
equally condemned by the Chancellor, although he did not mention 
them specifically. 


* * x 


New Crisis in China 


The Truman victory in America following on the fall of 
Mukden has now led to the resignation of the Chinese Cabinet 
led by Wong Wen-hao. For some time the prospect of a Dewey 
Administration in Washington has been used to bolster up the 
failing morale of Nanking because of the belief that it would 
provide more support for the Chinese Government than President 
Traman and Mr Marshall have been so far prepared to give. Mr 
Dewey in his campaign attacked the Truman Administration for 
its “tragic neglect” of China and promised a more vigorous 
policy ; his defeat, therefore, has been the jast straw in causing 
the collapse of a Cabinet which was already tottering to its fall. 
The Prime Minister and Finance Minister.had announced their 
wish to resign because of the failure of the recent financial reforms 
which were designed to halt inflation and which initially gave 
promise of greater success than any previous effort. The reforms 
were partly intended to give economic support to the Govern- 
ment’s military effort, but it is the military situation which has 
been largely responsible for the failure of the reforms, for the 
bad news from the fronts has destroyed confidence in the survival 
of the Government and its currency and has led to fresh com- 
modity hoarding and panic speculation. 
kinds of political combinations are now possible in China ; 

are not a few generals with long experience of intrigue 
who are now likely to desert President Chiang’s SS 
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Communists non-Communisis because the Communists. jp, 
China, as elsewhere, aim at supreme power and enter coalitions 
only with the idea of undermining their partners and reducing 
them to subjection. A coalition would be likely to lead within 
a short time either to complete Communist domination of the 
whole of China or to a split followed by the renewal of civil war 
If the war continues more or less on present alignments, the 
questions arise: first, whether Fu Tso-yi can keep the Com: 
munists out of Peiping and Tientsin, and second, whether, if 
north China is lost, it will be possible to maintain an anti- 
Communist south China regime holding Nanking, Shanghai and 
Canton. In any case such a regime can hardly be in future headed 
by the present governing clique in Nanking. There are’ vital 
political forces in China which are neither Communist’ nor 
Kuomintang Old Guard ; if they can once find effective leader. 
ship, they can become decisively important. In the fluidity of 
the new situation, they may get their chance to emerge. 


< 
* a * 


Arab Policy on Palestine— 


Most Arab politicians, when they think of Palestine, seem 
to be putting up a mental umbrella and hoping that the cloud 
will go away. Thus the Arab League, meeting in ninth ordinary 
session and with the so-called government of Arab Palestine at its 
table for the first time, is discussing model air and postal con- 
ventions. Meanwhile, a combination of Israeli purposefulness 
and United Nations inanition is day by day whittling away the 
area Of Palestine that is still open to negotiation. Last month 
the northern Negeb, last weekend Galilee have fallen to Jewish 
forces ; their Arab defences collapsed with an ease that surprised 
us no more than the attackers. This week, small Jewish advances 
in the Bethlehem and Hebron areas are eating, like the tide at a 
cliff, into lands so far denied to Israeli expansion. Also this week, 
the Israeli government has held its first meeting in Jerusalem. 


Arabs would not be Arabs if they did not lay the blame for 
this humiliating situation at others’ door. Their chief scapegoat 
is, it need hardly be said, Great Britain ; they like to argue that 
it, by observing the arms embargo, denied them of victory. They 
stress such points in order to gloss over their own sad follies. Of 
these, the greatest is their failure to pull together in any con- 
structive policy, political or military ; they are for instance se 
divided as to whether Arab Palestine is to be independent, or 
part of Transjordan, that the army of one will not help the army 
of another even when failure to do so exposes its own flank. A 
second grave shortcoming is their failure in Paris to see that owing 
to. Jewish military strength and the supine ways of the United 
Nations, time’ is against them. Against the advice of their oldest 
friends, they have voted more than once for postponement of 
discussion and settlement. It is now, surely, plain that to snatch 
at a fixing of the Israeli frontiers is their only chance of saving 
some part of the lands they want. Lately, they have at every 
turn, played into their rivals’ hands.. 


* * « 


—And its Implications at Home 


This failure ‘abroad is bound to react upon home politics, 
particularly in Egypt and Iraq. So far, the news has been con- 
cealed from the home publics in both countries by jaunty com- 
muniqués and, in Egypt, by a censorship that reduces the home 
press to bombast and that cuts all criticism out of imported news- 
papers. ‘ The Economist is among the papers so mutilated.) What 
happens when the public discovers, as it must do in time, that 
the Egyptian army ‘was beaten and is demoralised, that it hated 
the inhabitants of Gaza, who returned the dislike, and that the 
comforts funds generously subscribed in Alexandria and Cairo 
never reached the front, and, seemingly, disappeared on their 
way through the Ministry of War 2? Nokrashy Pasha’s govern- 
ment has not lately been in a strong position; it has rocked, and 
would doubtless have fallen were any rival ready to take the 
unenviable office of premier while there is a military failure to 
be answered for. Sidky Pasha, much the cleverest man available, 
has always, even publicly, been against the Palestine war because 
he foresaw the economic damage it must entail. If Nokrashy falls 
it can only be to a Palace government that will try to deflect notice 
from the King’s responsibility for the Palestine adventure by 
diverting public attention to some other issue—for instance, the 
Sudan. The false rumour, started by an Egyptian pen this week; 


that Great Britain was ready to abrogate the 193 y and 10 
start negotiations afresh may have been a rnove ia whe direction. 
Other red herrings are to be expected. oie, 
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SHAGGY DOG STORY. . . Completely 
- = relaxed in the luxury surroundings that are the 
mark of flying-boat travel, these happy passen- 
gers enjoy a joke in the superbly appointed 
cocktail bar of the Short Solent. After their 
sca aperitifs they take a-brief turn on 


deck. He Mounted on or near the forecastle, lavishly 

the promenade * i decorated belfries were a feature of larger ships 
from the 16th century onwards. Ships bells were 

- OCEAN-LINER AMENITIES used in all types of ships as. they .were the only 
4 When you go by Short flying boat, i means of making the time known to the ship’s 


you findsthe amenities of a luxury COMPAR: 


liner. There’s room to move about 
—you can smoke, enjoy a drink, 


i : find a book in the library and, , _ ” 
se gee indeed, have your most pleasant : RE 
yk Be trip in flying-boat comfort. Hid 


Short flying boats are flying all over the globe. By B.O.A.C. from Great CIGARETTES 


Britain to Egypt, Africa, India and the Far East. In Australasia T.E.A.L., in 20 for 3/f0° 
Scandinavia D.N.L., and in South America A.L.F.A. and C.A.U.S.A. are MANUFACTURED BY W. D. & H. ©, WILLS 
-using Short flying boats, too. Your travel agent will give you details. 
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SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LTD. QUEENS. ISLAND, BELFAST Branch of the Tmperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Se & Lo Sa si T2235 
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In Irag, the government. is even more likely to be disrupted 
when the army’s discomfiture becomes known. This last is the 
greater because the Iraqi treasury is in such a plight that the 
soldiers are owed considerable arrears of pay. From this situation 
the Fascist party Golden Squarg,, in porary union with the 
Communists, is making poitical headway. \In.a word, the 
Palestine issue is successfully creating a series of local ‘Arab con- 
fusions—a‘ situation — to nobody but the Jews, and to 
Russia. 


* * x 


Cold War in Italian Industry 


Italian employers are now making serious efforts to reduce 
their staffs to reasonable proportions for the work in hand. This 
action has long been hanging over the already strained relations 
which exist in many parts of industry between employer and 
employee. But it is essential if excessive Italian production costs 
are to be reduced. The feeling is growing among employers 
that they are now in a stronger position to try their hand than 
a few weeks ago. 

Workers, however, are putting up a stiff running fight. Last 
week the Fiat motor company’s Mirafiore factory in Turin, the 
largest in Italy, employing 50,000 people, and of prime importance 
in the country’s export drive, was reduced to operating on what 
has become known as a “ non-collaboration ” basis, because seven 
workers were dismissed. “Non-collaboration” means that a 
worker refuses t0 go one iota out of his prescribed routine. If 
sO much as a screwdriver is needed, he will stop work until it 
is brought to him; he deliberately does nothing at all about 
getting it himself. When this system was first introduced for a 
week last December, production in Italian industry was estimated 
to have fallen by 60 per cent. The Fiat management has now 
retorted with a statement that the proportional loss of takings 
will be debited to wage-checks. 

Many other big works are also suffering from resistance in this 
and other forms. Daily one-hour strikes are staged or planned 
over a period. Last week the Snia Viscosa management of the 
company’s.Pignotte works.in Florence was. completely. frustrated 
by a stay-in strike of redundant workers who had been dismissed. 
It remains to be seen what the upshot of all this will be, but one 
thing seems clear. The present cold war in Italian industry will 
concentrate growing attention on the battle between the Com- 
munist and nist trade unions. 

After many weeks of indecision since they withdrew from the 
Communist-dominated CGIL—the Italian TUC— last July, the 
Christian Democrats set up a new trade union organisation of 
their own on October rg9th. Called the LCGIL, or Italian Free 
General Confederation of Workers, its first Secretary-General is 
Signor Giulio Pastore, the former Christian Democrat Secretary 
on the CGIL, Under its provisional statutes, the LCGIL lays 
down that any strike must be preceded by a referendum among 
the actual workers whom it will affect. Dominant elsewhere in 
Italian politics, the Christian Democrats are, however, still very 
weak where the trade unions are concerned. They have carried 
their own 600,000 workers with them into their new LCGIL, 
but there are over 4 million workers, including Socialists and 
Republicans, still loyal to the CGIL. 

The best hope of the Christian Democrats is perhaps that they 

y recruit-more adherents from the large number of Italian 

kers who even now belong to no trade union. Yet it is hard 
to see them doing so, while the predominantly Christian Democrat 
Government sponsors the present unpopular pdlicy of labour 
dismissals, however necessary that may be to the Italian economy 
at large. 
* * ® 


Distribution of Building Resources 


Very little is generally known about the distribution of build- 
ing resources among the various:claimants, and in particular the 
relative strength of the demands from industry and_ housing. 
Since housing is «the biggest’. single competitor for building 
materials arid labour, this deficiency’ in public knowledge leads 
to some serious misunderstandings about the strain of a large 
housing programme on the country’s. capital resources. A little 
light has been shed on this. subject by the Ministry of Works’ 
Summary Report * for the year January to 
was issued last week...Unfortunately the report confines itself 
figures for the number and value of building licences ae 
ek Pe eT self, for | industrial 
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kinds including houses. Tt excludes, and the ex 
the estimated expenditure on new housing projects aj 
local: authorities or licensed for private builders. Strictly this 
expenditure is within the province of the Ministry of Health, but , 
whatever the department concerned, it “would be 
valuable to have spoperably figures Oplished! 7 iY hor 
programmes. 
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oe 5 scale or APPROVED pumxc: doar § 





Industrial and commercial buildings ...........- 
Farms and eee PEMSeS os. ose Seco eeess 
Hospitals and schools ...........scesceecesceces 
Housing work other than new housing, including 
conversion and adaptations ......... 2+. 
New houses approved or licensed (estimate) ...«... 
Miscellaneous work including annual maintenance 
and war damage repairs for both industrial and | 
housing PUTPOSES weeeee eee ere reneeeeeeaseee 








In the absence of official figures it has been necessary to make 
a rough estimate of the resources devoted to new houses during 
1947. This is difficult to calculate accurately, but assuming that 
the figures for tenders gg mt avg for local authority schemes and 
of licences issued to partes. Dene are comparable with the 
licences issued by the try of Works and local authorities for 
industrial eee about 170,000 new houses were approved 
during the year (including some 40,000 temporary houses). Taking 
an average cost of £1,200 a house, this gives a figure of £204 
million. From the table above it can thus be seen that an expendi- 
ture of rather over £310 million was approved for housing as 
compared to £163 milhon for industrial and commercial purposes 
during 1947. 

It has, over the past year, been becoming painfully clear that 
any policy for reducing the country’s total, building programme 
to provide surplus labour for the undermanned industries is a dead 
letter ; pressure from the unions and the employers has been 100 
strong. In December, 1946, there were 1,062,000 workers in the 
building industry ; in December, 1947, 1,132,000, and by July, 
1948, 1,150,000. The most consoling feature of this picture is the 
shift in the distribution of labour: by and large what house- 
building has lost, industry has gained. Between December, 1947, 
and August, 1948, labour on house building and repairs fell 44,000 
(from 569,000 to $25,000), while labour in building work for 
industry and agriculture rose 54,000 (from 194,000 to 248,000). 
As far as the use of building resources for productive investment 
is concerned this is a real gain, even if no labour has been squeezed 
out into the undermanned industries. 


* * x 


Motor Roads 


The special Roads Bill whose terms were published this 
week is a measure which demands technical cgilies Chile polidiral 
appraisal. It is an enabling Bill designed to modify the Trunk 
Road Acts of 1936 and 1946 so as to provide for the construc- 
tion of roads designed for specific purposes, bere for motor- 
ways devoted solely to high speed motor traffic. In_1946, the 
Government announced a ten-year plan for the improvement of 
the main road arteries. Although much of the work has been 
slowed down as one of the. curtailments of capital investment 
which it is least painful to make, it is essential that the ee 
methods of. laying out the road communications should be 
accurately assessed before an acre of land is acquired or a yard 
of gravel laid. The gost of altering or widening 
planned highways is out of all prugerion to the original cost of 
OTT i pactned aiih uk doe: ease 

t is pro out. programme 
miles shall be of motorways (there are at. present 4,456 mies une 
the classification of trunk roads). The case for motorways is 4 
strong one. The:cast-ol seed transport. is.a.lesge element in sane 
facturing and wholesale distributive costs, and .the provision. of 
roads connecting,.main centres on. which’. commercial..transport 
can run at a consistent high speed would do much..to reduce 
them, According to a report prepared by the British. Road 
Federation and other interested bodies, the opera’ cos on . 
sould a Geen eae ‘those on existing all-purposes roa 
woul 32.4 percent for a 10-ton 
and 17.4 a al for a 3-ton vehicle. * The n commercial vehi 











an existing read to first-class all-purposes standard. 

The Report urges upon the Mimistry of Transport the desir- 
ability of comsidering special roads not only for cross-country 
commections, but ir built-up areas and particularly London. There 
is a great deal to be said for this, as the success of such high- 
speed roads as the East River Drive and the Merritt Park-way in 
New York have shown. The problem in British cities is not how 
to enable the commuter to reach his country cottage without delay, 
but how to enable commercial transport to reach the commercial 
centres without either disrupting the normal local traffic or losing 
bencfits of such economies in tirme and mechanical wear and tear 
as arc afforded by the arterial roads, Unless the Railway Execu- 
tive succeeds mY arresting the current trend towards the greater 
use of commercial road transport, this ts a problenr which must 
be faced m the making, not only of read, but of town plans. 


x * * 
Midland City 


Wotvertrampton, that much surveyed town, is the subject of 
a social and industrial survey carried our by Mr Tom Brennan* 
with the ‘object of aiding the Councils preparation of a develop- 
ment plant for its area. Mr Brennan states that “ the real job. of 
Fown Planning starts where the Survey ends,” and it is true 
that too few planning schemes are given the benefit of a pre- 
lintinary investigation of this sort, There is a danger in the 
drawmg up of neat plans of physical Iayout which look fine on 
paper, but which can easily overfook the complex tangle of social 
and economic relationships which a_ well-established town 
possesses. Mr Brennan has done. his best to discuss what the 
citizens of Wolverhampton themselves want befose their town is 
reshaped for them. Fer one thing, people are apparently very 
reluctant to use amy lecal shopping. centre which docs not 
fie from their homes in the general direction of the centre of 
the town. It follows that social facilities should mot necessarily 
be placed at the centre of a new eskate—where they may be 
ignored by many of the inhabitants—but slrould sather be grouped 
together at a Strategic polmt near its inmer boundary. 

It is also apparent that the creatiom of neighbourhood units, a 
favourite objective of town plammers, may be a wicky business 
even if housing estates are provided with appropriate social) and 
cultural facilities, Residents are’ much less willing to use these 
facilities if they work im a differemt part of the. towm—yes the 
segregation of industry in ome maim area is a feamise of many 
plans, such as that for Stevenage. It seems that there is conflict 
between the ideals of “ neighbourlimess.” on, the one hand, and 
of “orderlimess” and “cleanlimess” on the other. What sort 
of towa the osdinary people would prefer is unlikely to emerge 
dearly from this, er any other survey because thei opinions are 
too bound by existing, circumastamces. But studies of urban 
layout could be still more valuable if they made greater use of 
local vohantary effort. Surely mamy private citizens could make 
an active contribution to the analysis..of their tewn’s siructure, 
and the planning of its future, 


* * * 


Stalia Champion of Orthodoxy 

The “reconversion * of the Uniate Church of Rumania, 
which was armounecd carly this month, marks the formal 
annihilation ef am institetion which for several cenruries Russian 
policy has sought to destroy. 

The Uniate (sometimes known as “Greek Catholic”) Church 
was established im the sixteenth century with the support of the 
kings of Poland and Hungary, im an arca which them formed the 
easternmost provinces of these states—cast Galicia and “Fran- 
sylvania. The Uniate Church was hierarchically subject to the 
Pope, but its services were conducted in the language of the people 
and its priests. were allowed to marry. Tt is nee unfair to describe 
its creation as a worldly manceuvre, to win away potential subjects 
of the Fsars, Nevertheless, im the course of time it struck roots 


im the peoples, and beeame in the nineteenth century 2 strong- 


In the 870s Tsar Alexander T¥,'on the advice of 


the arch- 
* “Midland City” Dennis Dobson, 15s. 





yay 


in the western provinces of the Empire.” Galicia 
came ‘under Russian contro}, with the help of Hitler, in er 
ber, 1939. Nothing wa done im the first two years of Sovi 
rule, but after the recovery of Galicia from the Germans in 1945, 
the attack began. Possibly the problent was made urgent if’ thi 
eyes of the Kremlin by the’ strength of ami-Soviet Ukraiitian 
nationalism (im the form’ of the UPA or Ukrantian Insergent 
Army) in the Uniate areas of Galicia, Whatever the motive, the 
Soviet authorities imprisoned all the bishops and miost of the 
clergy, and when they had found three priests to form a “ curn- 
mittee” to request, on behalf of the whole Church, readmission 
to the Orthodox fold, the question was corisidered settled. 

The Rumanian Church ‘came under fire.at the Beginning of 
1948, when the Orthodox Metropolitan of Transylvania and thc 
Patriarch both launched appeals to the misguided faithful ro 
return to mother . In October it was announced thet 
the Uniate Cherch had voluntarily decided on “reanion.” Who 
decided this, and whar methods of persuasion were used, fs mot 
yet clear. kt is im any case certain that the Uniate Chorch was 
never unpopular among the Rumanian people, and that none bert 
fanatics within the Rumanian Orthodox Church had any’ stforg 
desire to liquidate it. ‘The initiative came from outside. The 
Kremlin carmot tolerate activity within its sphere by any bedy 
which Was links with the West. Any such body which scerns 
weak enough to be suppressed without risk is doomed. 

It is curious that Stalin, while m his teens was “ withdrawn by 
his parents for reasons of health” from a Seminary, should in 
his old age help one’ Christian Church to persecute another, 


reactionary Count Dimitri Tolstoy, suppressed the Uniate Cirarch 


* x * 


Country Housewife 


Most people are familiar with the outlines of the war-time 
revolution in British farming, with its great turnover from. grass- 
land to arable, with the growth of mrore. crops and less. meat, : 
to production of more milk despite a decline in imported feeding- 
stuffs. A mew Hulton survey, The Reraf Market,* gives a 
more intimate picture of postwar rural Britain. The survey is 


* Rutron Press Lid. ZIs. 





The Eeenomisit Diary 
A reference book: for the desk 


This mew diary by Mesers. 
CHARLES LETES & €@ LED. contains 
many unique features: the memoranda 
and appointments register section is de~ 
addition, there are 64 pages of facts and 
figures which tegether ferm a complete 
reference beok for the man of affairs. 


‘Fhe reference material, which has been 
compiled by the research staff of THE 
ECONGMIST, covers a wike range of 
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intended for those who want to sel) things to country folk and 
to bring home the fact that, with a gross annual income of over 
{£600 million for agriculture alone, there is an increasingly worth- 
while market in the countryside. It shows in detail the amount 
and type of equipment the farmer is usi and could use, and 
gives an insight into the work and into social and buying 
habits of country men and women. ers, 

Most important, it elicits something of the activities of that 
bulwark of agriculture, the rural housewife. Occasionally she 
emerges to get a word of public appreciation of her work, fortitude 
and patience, but usually her place in the news is appropriated 
to the glamour of the land army and the troubles of the farmer. 
This may be her own fault. According to the survey few agricul- 
tural housewives are members of social organisations or take part 
in public activities. Less than 16 per cent belong to the Women’s 
Institute and only 22 per cent to any social organisation at all. 
In rural areas where there are few entertainments, where one likes 
to think that there is greater neighbourliness than in the towns, 
and where there is need for neighbourly co-operation, these figures 
are unexpectedly low. Perhaps she is too busy for these things. 
Sixty-seven per cent of farmers’ wives help on the farm as well 
as struggle with the work in houses which would be difficult to 
run even if they had the gadgets usually available to the town 
housewife. Possibly she leaves public work to the menfolk. Four 
out of five farmers belong to the National Farmers’ Union, and 
they seem to spend plenty of time at markets, technical demon- 
strations and the like. But perhaps the answer is that, with 
better communications, the urban influence of the radio, the 
national press and the cinema, the countrywoman is not so very 
different from her sister in the towns. She is a near rival in the 
use of cosmetics and in smoking, and few countrywomen seem 
to make any of their own clothes. Perhaps the individualism of 
English country life is something in which only the townsman 
believes. 


* * * 


The Press the People Own 


On November 1st the Daily Worker launched its new 
edition, from imposing buildings in Farringdon Road, and printed 
on that fine product of reactionary capitalist industrialism, a Goss 
rotary press. Although the second issue contained an unexpected 
tribute to The Economist from the unlikely quarter of Mr 
Bernard Shaw, it is doubtful whether the appearance of the official 
organ of the British Communist Party in the same form as the 
other national daily newspapers will add greatly to its influence 
and circulation, although it expects to attract readership from the 
Daily Herald. 

Apart from the problems inherent in providing, any service 
for which demand is deficient, the Daily Worker has difficulties 
of its own making, although it is doubtless proving a constant 
source of strength and inspiration to overcome them. The Daily 
Worker is operated by the People’s Press Printing Society, which 
is registered as a Friendly Society. It has never found it easy to 
make both ends meet. In 1947, the Society sustained a trading 
loss of £36,074. But this deficit was made good from the People’s 
Press Fighting Fund which in the same year raised £37,683. 
However, a great deal of space had to be sacrificed to sustain the 
appeals for aid, which might otherwise have been devoted to 
advertising matter. It has apparently been a considered policy 
to eschew the bourgeois virtue of solvency in favour of an 
enihusiastic pafticipation by its readers in the difficulties of 
Management. 

Some possible savings suggest themselves on the layout of the 
new Daily Worker. For instance, the width of the double sheets 
is 68 inches, as against the 66 inches adopted for the sake of 
economy by other daily newspapers. This, for instance, would 
reduce the newsprint bill (which is. likely to. be little short of 
£1,000 a wetk) by some 3 per cent. On a circulation basis of 
120,000 copies sold daily, selling at 13d. a copy, and 105 column 
inches of advertising at a basic rate of 25s. per column inch, 
weckly gross income can hardly exceed £3,500. On this basis, 
it seems possible that further operating losses will have to be 
made good from the Fighting Fund. 

In face of all its financial problems, a more _professional- 

oking Daily, Worker (with a front-page format closely re- 

bling that.of the Daily Mail) is now being produced. 
\dditional capital has been raised alongside the appeals for aid to 
ne on — eee shame aad loan capital to finance 
expansion ‘has been, and is, offered on _ Shares can be 
bought in multiples of £1, with a bath tg £200. Share 
capital can be withdrawn on a fortnight’s notice being given, 
but “no payment of withdrawable capital shall be made while 
any claim on account of any loan is unsatisfied.” Still, this method 
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his money back at short notice, Borrowing short and lending long 
has often proved problematic in the end. Even if the value of the 
capital is inally mai by relying on the subsidy to 
balance the accounts, raising sums of the magnitude at present 
required to make good losses over any length of time may turn 
out in the end only an alternative way of having to draw on 
capital. It will be interesting to see how long enthusiasm can 
defeat the inexorable addition and subtraction sum which governs 


all newspaper undertakings, . 


Shorter Notes 


One need not agree with Mr Michael Foot to regret Mr 
Churchill’s references. in the debate on the Address to India and 
to the disappearance of the words “British Empire” and 
“Dominion.” Mr Churchill has a patriarchal—were he not such 
a loyal subject, one might almost say a paternal—view of the areas 
coloured red in the atlas. He has persistently refused to recognise 
that the Commonwealth is capable of change and development 
without self-destruction, and his refusal to give the present 
Government any credit for its Commonwealth policy represents 
the less generous side of a generous nature. The tragedy is that 
he is building up a legacy of suspicion and dislike for the Con- 
servative Party in India, in Burma, and, indeed, the older countries 
of the Commonwealth, which will rebound on those who follow 
him and do harm not only to a possible future Conservative 
Government but to Great Britain. ‘There are many younger 
members of the Conservative Party who are in substantial agree- 
ment with the present developments in the Commonwealth, and 
who are acutely aware of the harm that their leader is doing. 


* 


In the course of the debate on the Address it was revealed that 
from September rst the Foreign Office had “drawn a sponge 
across ” the trials for war crimes in Germany, and that with the 
exception of the German generals no further trials will take 
place. That public opinion is still disturbed by the Government’s 
insistence On trying the generals was made clear this week by 
another debate, in the House of Lords. Nobody pretends, at 
least nobody should pretend, that there is not a formidable indict- 
ment against them. The grounds for protest are the long delay 
in bringing them to trial which, it appears, cannot, even now, 
begin until next March and may continue for months after that. 
Justice so protracted as this becomes injustice and does more 
harm than go¢ 


* 


The dispute with Guatemala over British Honduras has come 
to the fore again. In a Note last week Britain rejected the 
Guatemalan proposal of July that the dispute should be referred 
to arbitration by the United States—an attempt apparently to 
involve Washington in a matter in which it showed little interest 
at the Pan-American at Bogota in April. Britai 
however, is still willing to refer the case to The Hague Cou 
for settlement on grounds of law. Guatemala’s reply, of which 
details are not available, is u to mark any change from 
its former acceptance of settlement at The Hague Court on 
grounds of equity. “The next move may be a Guatemalan attempt 
to canvass wider Latin American support for its case. “But would 
this bring it any nearer a solution ? 

* 


The cost of the British share in the air lift to Berlin up to 
October 26th was given by Mr Mayhew as £2,300,000. This is 
a cheap price to pay for such a successful undertaking, but the 
cost cannot be measured in terms of money alone, The commit- 
ments of the Royal Air Force in other parts of the world have 
been curtailed, and the sooner the United States can be persuaded 
to provide more of the men and the.aircraft needed, the sooner 
will the RAF be able to resume its. equally important duty of 
keeping open the trunk air routes of the eastern hemisphere. 

| sh nig 


A fuller explanation seems to be desirable incase a phrase 
which appeared in an article a fortnight ages fie Ser 
Within” should be misleading. “In building,” the article stated, 
_ unmeeceidestons tan enian, ine Klemmmneani Nae eee ey 
to was Amalgama nion of Building Trade. ves 

of ‘Buildang ‘Frade: Oper 
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SeTaries 


The modern wholesaler has a highly geared, 
sweetly-tuned organisation which carries the 
products of the factory to thousands of retail 
outlets with equity, economy and efficiency. 
For the manufacturer this means guaranteed 
continuity of production through stock being 
regularly ordered in advance of season. For 
the retailer it means ready supplies of «the 
pick of the market’’ in the quantity and price 
range his trade demands. 


Issued in the interests of Economic Textile Distribution 


The Wholesale Textile Association » 75 Cannon Street « London « E.C.4 





Only. half a moter tyre is pure 
rubber —the rest consists ef chemicals, 
fibres and wire. Of the ‘many different chemicals- 
used in the rubber industry, among the most important 
is a group known as Accelerators, necessary for the correct 
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METAL WINDOWS 


in the Life of the Nation 





WESTMINSTER, _ §.W.1 
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Now Swedish Sk:s 
are better 


Once upon a time the Swedes cut their skis from 
the solid wood. Now, they find that the better 
way is to use layers of timber bonded together 
with ‘Beetle’ cement and moulded to shape. Using 
these new-type skis, Swedish competitors won 
many Olympic events at St. Moritz this year. You 
may not work in timber, but it may sometimes 
happen that you can’t see the wood for the trees, 
That’s when an outside opinion on production pro- 
blems can be of such value. If amino-plastics can 
help (and they invariably can) our research and 
development men, in co-operation with yours, 
will soon show you how, . 


_ BRITISH INDUSTRIAL ‘ 
PLASTICS LTD. 
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commercial gases 


Packaging - 
and vapours - 


transformer oil - 


ACTIVATED ALUMINA is used for : Drying 
- Air-conditioning «+ Pro- 
duction of humidity-controlied atmospheres 
Dehydration of organic liquids 

Refining oils, resins and waxes 
Catalyst and catalyst carrier + Reconditioning 
Chromatographic analysis 


CTIVATED ALUMINA 


Write. for SPENCE booklet listing chemicals 
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NATIONAL BUILDINGS 
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* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





Time spent by your. staff: 
in South America 
is precious, too 

Your people can get there over the week-end 


HEN YOU MAKE a business trip 
to South America, you save 
time by flying. Your salesmen, 
service engineers and other experts 
should also travel by air—to save 
your firm from the costly dis- 
advantage of being without their 
services for months at a time. In 
addition, such prompt and personal 
attention will bring you considerable 
prestige in the highly competitive 
South American markets. 
From London to Flights Pare oon 
perweek Single 
Rio de 4 £171, 4 08 3 
Bu 3 £192. 
Santiago 2 £208 .10 Gis, é 
mont and frequent services aiso to Natal, 


Montevideo, Lima, 
@uilla and he ‘West Indics. 


Freight by Air 
By sending samples and goods to 
South America by air, you save time 
and ensure delivery in perfect, fac- 
tory-fresh condition. Full details of 
regular Commercial Freight Services 
can be obtained from your shipping 
agent, or from our offices, 


S.O.S.—Spare Parts! 
Recently, a British tanker developed 
engine trouble at Valparaise. New 
cylinder heads and other parts were 


urgently required. Within a few 
days, the necessary spares, weighing 
mearly a ton, bad been flown out by 
B.S.A.A. thus saving weeks of costly 
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National 


Savings 


Certificates 


=. Te 
nts re’ resenting ae 


may be bought in single 
3, 4,5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 units of 10/- each. 


Each Savings Certificate costs 10/-. You can hold 
1,000 of these 10/- Units in addition to permitted 
holdings of Certificates of earlier issucs. 


Seana Pet 


£500 invested in Savings Certificates becomes £650 in 
. 10 years time. All interest is tax free. 

With Income Tax at 9/- this is equivalent toa taxable 

investment yielding £4. 16.8 per cent: If you are 

paying more than 9/- in the £ it is even more attractive. 


aaa 


Why not consult your stockbroker, banker or other 
professional adviser today ? 





EASY to buy... EASY to hold... EASY to.cash 


issued by the National Savings Committee 
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. Letters to 
Trade. through the Iron Curtain 


Sir,—I should like to call your attention to a ‘misunderstanding 
of the facts which is contained in The Economist of October 23rd 
on page 661. You state: “One of the less satisfactory aspects of 
Mr Myrdal’s direction of ECE “is the way in which the east 
European governments are allowed to contribute incomplete and 
inadequate information to reports and studies undertaken.” 

The information available to ECE in its reports and studies is 
drawn from two sources: from published data and from data 
furnished by the governments m the ECE working committees. 
The reports and studies which have beén made public—for 
example, the “Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects 
of Europe” and the recent report on “The Potentialities of 
Increased Trade and Accelerated Industrial Development in 
Europe ”—-derive whelly from public datas The amount and 
character of the data available for such studies depend upon what 
the governments choose to make public outside the ECE. 

The information furnished in the Technical Committees of 
ECE (coal, transport, steel, electric power, etc.) is given ‘by the 
governments to sefve certain operational purposes. These data 
are contained in restricted documents’ and are not, therefore, 
made public.. On the experience within the ECE to date there 
is no evidence whatsoever that there is a regional bias with 
respect to the willingness of governments to present such infor- 
mation in’ the solution of particular concrete problems. The 
governments of eastern and western Europe alike have generally 
shown a willingness to furnish the information necessary to solve, 
on a common basis, concrete reconstruction problems. When 
issues have arisen, as they have, concerning the extent of the data 
required to solve a particular problem, reluctance to give par- 
ticular types of information has been occasionally expressed by 
various participating governments. Such reluctance hasnot, I 
can assure you, been.a particular characteristic of any. group of 
countries participating in the work of the ECE.—Yours faithfully, 

Gunnar Myrpat, Executive Secretary, 
Economic Commission for Europe 
Palais des Nations, Geneva 


{Our comment related not so much to the quantity and extent of 
the information that is forthcoming from the east European countries 
as to its quality and reliability. Furthef inquiry has, however, con- 
vinced us that we mae unjust oe, Mr nye in implying that ze _ 
in any way personally; responsible. for these or that 
has not set the standards of ECE high enough. The personal refer- 
ence to him is therefore withdrawn, with apologies —Eprror.] 


Royal Designers 

Sir,—In your note in The Economist, October 30th, you were 
good enough to refer with approval to the utility furniture design 
team with which I was connected. But with this exception you do 
not mention one of the industrial. case histories, although you deal 
with the few handwork specimens in some detail, . 

May'I point out that the whole-aim of the Design at Work ex- 
hibition is.to.show how. good. design.has been.achieved.in.a series 
of varied machine-made products which have actually been pro- 
duced ? ‘These inélude mass-produced ‘glass, fatiio and packaging, 
textiles, television and lighting fittings. 

There has mever been any doubt inymy mind of the paramount 
importance. of good design for machine production today, but 
this is not accepted by industrialists, r rs or the public asa 
whole. eX 


bis is 

Such handwork as has bese there principally to make 
the point that it does have sthubtgamttn machine pro- 
duction. Professor Goodd: incidentally | only 
the small gold box for Prince SS. 


which you note, but also designed an excellent range of 
cpa ta aaa Sone a a ED 
Ousands of pet «In the same way, the late Eric Gull I, 
is known as lees! letter cutter in stoné, an influence 
on book production through his wood engravings 

of type he designed for Monotype has-been widespread. I would 
claim that his expert knowledge of cutting large letters gave him 
tat feeling for beauty of letter shape and arrangement which we 
see reduced to type size in “ Gilk Sans” and.“ Perpetua.” 
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as 
such ? It is not reasonable to judge it on sizer ‘quantity. | It 
sets out to show that everything we use has to be designed, that 
the industrial designer must be one of the production team from 
the inception of the job and that first-rate handwork! can be 4 
powerful stimulus.—Yours faithfully, © = ION “RUSSELL 


Master of the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry 
John Adam. Street, Adelphi, W.C.2 cieolt 


May I stress, Sit, thar’this is not an exhibition ‘of ¢ 


Is it Safe to be British ? 


S1R,—William Joyce was found guilty of treason because it was 
decided that in applying for a passport he applied for protection 
and owed allegiance so long as that passport was ‘still! valid or 
so long as he did not claim the protection of another states 

If the accused can show that, by reason of his own experiences 
or those of others, he had“good reason to believe that effective 
protection was unlikely to be’ given to him, can he claim that he 
owed no allegiance and hence could not be guilty of treason ? 

It is rather much to expect that a state should be plunged into 
war because of the misfortunes of one individual. On the other 
hand travellers abroad must have passports, if only for purposes 
of personal identification. Thus, in order to gét out of the 
country, the individual is obliged to give an undertaking of 
allegiance in return for a protection which may well be non- 
existent.—Yours faithfully, LR: eee 


Srr,—British subjects abroad may be “cntitled to take literally” 
the words of the Secretary of State printed inside the cover of 
their passports, but inexperienced travellers would be ill-advised 
to count too much in an emergency on these instructions even as 
far as their own British officials are concerned. 
Whilst working recently as a visiting correspondent in the 
Balkans, I recall an episode in Salonika during a bank strike, which 
the authorities said might last several weeks. I urgently required 
money to pay my fare to Athens and to cover my subsistence and 
other legitimate expenses until I was able to get a seat on the plane 
to England. The bank manager, surrounded by pickets, flatly 


refused to deal with my valid letter of credit. On inquiries at 



























From The Economist of 1848 


November 4, 1848, 


The sole means available by the press to obtain the much- 
desired end [to reconcile the now warring classes] is the 
expression of opinion, conveying: to individuals the approba- 
tion or disapprobation of the millions who speak throu 
it. He indeed must haye. read little and observed less, who 
is not meerOn ED. convinced from the writings of our didactic 
poets, from the behaviour of children, from the means taken 
to promote great actions in men, from the whole’ stream of 
our literature, and the whole-course of society, that the love 
of approbation is one of the strongest incentives, if not the 
strongest, where it is not the only “incentive to social-and 
political virtue. Under the perfect conviction of conscious 
rectitude, it is almost impossible for the strongest minded 
man to support himself against general disapproval; he will 
be silent on the rack, he will march calmly to the scaffold, 
cheered and upheld by approbation, or by the confidence 
that his conduct is or will be approved of; but it is not in 
human nature to despise general opinion. The knowledge 
of man is in fact bounded: by.his own sensations; and loving 
pleasure and hating pain, he is intensely and exclusively 
selfish; but nature has made him from the first eption of 
a mother’s smile to the last hope on his deathbed that his 
children will honour his memory, exquisitely sensible fo” | 
the expressed opinion of others..... Respect for opinion 
shields the weak against thé strong; it beats down the 
bayonet’s point; it extorts s from iis the it stifles ven- 
geance, and makes cruelty humane, It is the one sentiment 
to which the press can a to fiadinees' , to 


bees, ane praise, 
be careless in the formation. sig! exprestion of opinion, ip to 





“waste the greatest power at is given 
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the Consulate-General, I received the message from the Consul- 
General: “ Under no circumstances whatsoever could any British 
subject be advanced money.” Thanks to the courtesy and- per- 
sistence of an officer in the Army -Pay Corps at a time when 
the British Army was in no way responsible for the welfare of 
British civilians, the Greek bank manager was reluctantly per- 
suaded at last to cash my letter of credit at the back door. 

My rights as an individual and a British taxpayer and also those 
of others who have had similar experiences elsewhere ate no doubt 
insignificant. What is important is the fact that such incidents 
seriously undermine British prestige abroad—Yours faithfully, 


Flat 38, 88 Portland Place, W.1 Nancy CRAWSHAW 


Bulgaria under the Communists 


. (By cable) 

Sir,—Your article of October 9th on “Bulgaria Under Com- 
munists ” contains series misstatements which tend to vitiate its 
conterits and convey an altogether incorrect idea of present de- 
velopments in Bulgaria. Our Brigadier movement initiated and led 
by the Peoples Youth Alliance is voluntary. Its spontaneous 
nature can be gauged from the fact that even elderly orthodox 
priests and Moslem Mullahs participate with enthusiasm in this 
venture. Our entire youth accepts physical work with joy and 
is proud in introducing amenities of civilisation in our hitherto 
backward country. It is preposterous to state that Civil Servants 
“are liable to be dismissed” unless they participate in brigades ; 
as a matter of fact, they don’t, except for some youths. The 
Labour Army has nothing to do with the Ministry of National 
Defence, there’s no “War Ministry,” and it is run by the 
Ministry of Public Works. Moreover, its number is just under 
one-half of the figure advanced by your correspondent. Today, 
when most nations are feverishly re-arming, Bulgaria is using 
its youth effectives for peaceful construction work, to which 
The Economist can hardly take exception. There’s no such 
thing“as a “harvest militia” (something wellnigh impossible 
to organise on a nationwide scale), and hence no “special 
decree” could have been issued forbidding harvesting and other 
farm work without its supervision. However, peasants here, as 
everywhere else, strive to protect their crops from incendiaries 
and thieves. Is this in any way reprehensible? Finally, Bulgaria’s 
trade with Jugoslavia continues normally. Our foreign trade is, 
in fact, constantly increasing. It goes. without saying that we are 
prepared 10 do business with any country, regardless of its geo- 
grahic position, as long as it treats us as equal partners.—Yours 
faithfully, ALEXANDER RIZzOv, 

Editor, Free Bulgaria. 

[It is reported that the Duke of Wellington on leaving a Royal 
levée dressed in full unifortn was approached by a citizen: who 
him with “ Mr Smith, I believe.” “ Sir,” said the Duke, “If you will 
believe that you will believe anything."—Epiror.] _ 


Economic Plateau 


Sm.—I am puzzled as to the meaning of the term “ viable” and 
“ viability ” as used in the economic sense. The dictionary defines 
“viable” as “capable of living.” Is it then synonymous with 
“ self-supporting” when used in the economic sense? The 
article “Economic Plateau” in The Economist of October 30th 
asks by what means the Government can expect Britain to become 
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self-supporting by 1952, and suggests that the key to the problem 
may be found in the greater “ viability” which has become the 
ultimate objective of programmes and plans. But if “ viability” 
means the state of -being-self-supporting, this merely re-states 
the problem and does not supply a key for its solution. 

The same article suggests, in order to improve the possibilities 
for exports in 1949, the concentration of Britain’s limited resources 
more effectively upon the most vital tasks. “Policy would be 
wiser if , . . it considered a means of doubling, and then doubling 
again, the rather meagre efforts which have so far been made to 
concentrate the resources available upon vital objectives.” }; 
would add to the interest of this admirably clear article if these 
“vital objectives” could in some way be defined —Yours 
faithfully, C, McKENzié JOHNSTON . 

Seven Sisters, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight 

{Last week’s reference to viability was intended. to suggest just 
those doubts which are expressed above. Among the most vital objec. 


lives, increased production, investment and exports were in fact 
named.—Eb1Tor.] a 


French Difficulties 


Sm,—In The Economist of October oth the question is asked: 
“How can a country’s finances be stabilised if the well-to-do 
consistently avoid the burden of taxation?” Now, I don’t 
acknowledge such a criticism as pertinent and fair, 

Truly, many Frenchmen boast about circumventing their fiscal 
duties ; but it’s just boasting. Most of these fanfarons du vile 
acquit themselves nevertheless quite readily and sheepishly 
of their dues. On the other hand, don’t suppose that 
defrauding the French fiscal Argus to be an easy task: each 
time I have involuntarily committed some smail mistake in my 
favour I was quickly and sternly rebuked. Of course, French 
profiteers, black marketeers and “spivs” don’t bother about 
declaring their ill-gotten incomes, but, in any country where the 
currency is out of gear, such characters are the children of the 
inflation and not its fathers. 

Since the French system of taxes is notoriously complicated, 
obsolete in many of its rules and too mild towards some categories 
of taxpayers, its overhaul is certainly overdue, Economically 
speaking, its main defect consists in the fact that the dice are 
heavily loaded against savers and investors, such a_ tendency 
being evidently ill-timed in a period of reconstruction and of 
inflation (i.e., of excessive consumption). But, I cannot agree with 
most economists who assert that a budgetary deficit is the main 
cause of the present collapse of the French currency. 

Quite on the contrary, I am firmly convinced that the rises of 
prices, steadily forestalling the rises of public revenues, are the 
main cause of such permanent deficits, and that, in a country 
undergoing a crisis of acute inflation or hyperinflation (as the 
case stands unhappily in France for the time being), no budgetary 
equilibrium can be realised (taxes running after prices and ex- 
penditures exactly as do) so long as the currency has not 
been previously stabilise 

English and American economists have, happily for them, no 
direct experience of extreme inflation; therefore, their well- 
meant recommendations to the French or the Italian Governments 
miss too frequently the mark and incite the said Governments 
to perseveyare diabolicum towards blind alleys.—Yours faithfully, 

3 avenue de la Porte d’Asniéres, Paris Gar Fain. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Victory of the 


cm break-up of the Democratic party seems, as Mark 
Twain once said of his own obituary notice, to have been 
greatly exaggerated. The chief casualty in this fabulous elec- 
tion—apart from Mr Dewey’s Presidential aura and his political 
ambitions —- has been the public opinion polls. The David 
from Missouri, the man whose chances were not even worth 
reporting, has completely routed the Republican Goliath. On 
the latest figures, he has captured states with 304 electoral votes, 
secured a popular majority of over a million and a half, and seen 
Democratic majorities replace the Republicans in both houses 
of Congress. With one result yet unknown, the Democrats 
hold 53 seats in the Senate, the Republicans 42. In the House, 
where 35 returns are still in doubt, the Democrats will have .an 
even greater preponderance. They have already won 247 seats 
to the Republicans’ 153. In the state races for governor the 
story has been the same. The unity Governor Dewey has pro- 
mised has materialised—but under Democratic auspices. 


It used to be said of Mr Roosevelt that everybody was against 
him but the voters. But this was never as true of Mr Roose- 
velt as it has been of his disciple. The Democrats’ popular 
majority this year is narrower than it has been in any of the past 
four presidential elections. Mr Roosevelt led Mr Dewey by 
three and a half million in 1944; at the peak of his popularity in 
1936 he won 11 million more votes than Mr Landon. But the 
political miracle of Mr Truman is that he won at all, despite 
the secession of four states in the South to Governor Thurmond; 
despite the loss (by a mere $0,000 or so) of New York, a result 
directly attributable to Mr Wallace’s campaign; despite the half- 
hearted support of the Democratic bosses and political machines 
which used to roll up the big city vote—by fair means or foul 
—for Mr Roosevelt; and despite the unwillingness of contribu- 
= to put their money on a candidate who seemed destined to 

efeat. : 

The rules of the political game have been turned inside out. 
The most striking oF cheese upsets is the fact that the Democrats 
won despite the small total vote always believed, by both parties, 
to favour the Republicans. But the similarity between the 
present election and that of 1916, another destroyer of the con- 
ventions, has also been underlined by Mr Truman’s ability to 
win the Presidency without securing New York, and by the 
critical role of California, which Mr Truman carried although 
it is the home state of Mr Warren, the Republican Vice- 
Presidential nominee, and one of the two states in which Mr 
Wallace was expected to do well at the Democrats’ expense. 


After the event it is plain that not only have the assets of 
the Roosevelt legacy not been dissipated, but that the transform- 
ation in American political life brought about by the New Deal 
has deep and tenacious roots. ..In his radical..crusades .Mr 
Truman out-Roosevelted Roosevelt; and Mr Dewey's own 
campaign showed a shrewd awareness of how deeply Mr Roose- 
velt’s Presidencies had changed America. He not only made it 
clear that he was willing to accept the reforms of the past, but 
that he realised the voters a not tolerate any narrowing 
of the responsibilities and welfare activities of the Federal 
Government. . 


In the light of the returns it is now possible to see that the 
victories of the Republicans in the Congressional races of 1946 
were Mr Dewey’s undoing. His ostentatious efforts to dissociate 
himself from the record of the Republicans in Congress were 
completely unsuccessful. The absence of any attempt to control 
the cost of living, the failure to provide adequate housing, and 
the hostility of the Republicans towatd labour convinced the 
voters who listened to Mr Truman that Mr Dewey’s party, 
if returned to power, would prove to have learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing since 1932. © : : 


Forgotten Man © 


On the other hand, Mr Wallace’s pitiful showing of something 
under a million votes is testimony to the truth of at least one 
old adage: that prosperity favours the party in office. There 
was no spontaneous revolt for Mr Wallace to build on, and what 
support he might have reasonably counted on was dissipated 
by his ill-judged Russian policy and his Communist allies. 
For the time being, at least, the dream of a third party has been 
shattered, and the Democratic party has been shown to be the 
only practical instrument for those who wish to press ahead 
with social reform. 

* 


Mr Dewey’s astonishing failure.to carry states in the middle- 
west which he won in 1944 shows him to have been a very 
coastal candidate. In part this was a personal defeat. Mr 

ewey’s coldness, which handicapped him even inside his own 
party, is particularly unwestern ; he suffered, as well, from the 
deep-rooted belief in the legend of the polished, calculati 
heartlessness of New York, of which Mr Dewey himse 
seemed so striking a personification. Mr Truman’s refusal to 
admit defeat, his homeliness, his friendliness, even his ability 
to lose his way in the subtleties of foreign policy, are much more 
in the American tradition. Mr Dewey’s failure in the farm 
states like Iowa, Wisconsin and Ohio also shows how effective 
was Mr Truman’s charge that the Republicans, once they 
secured power, would leave the farmer to his fate, as they did 
under President Coolidge and President Hoover. The fact that 
this year there are farm surpluses for the first time since 1941, 
and that farm prices have gone down, made this more than an 
empty threat. 

wo other issues were of outstanding importance in both 
the Presidential and the Congressional races. e determination 
of labour to punish Congressmen who voted for the Taft-Hartley 
Act and to reward the President who vetoed it, was a positive 
factor in inducing labour supporters to register and to vote, 
Purely by chance, 28 of the 32 Senate seats to be filled had been 
occupied by men who had voted for the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
American Federation of Labour has announced that no Con- 
gressional candidate who voted against the Taft-Hartley Act 
has been defeated whatever his party. 

Less well organised than the labour vote, and for that very 
reason even more impressive, has been the swing toward inter- 
nationalism. Foreign policy was not an issue between Mr 
Dewey and Mr Truman, but among the Senators whose terms 
expired this time were 18 of the 33 who voted against the British 
loan, 14 of the 31 who voted for the Taft amendment to reduce 
the size of Marshall aid, and 8 of the 17 who voted against the 
recovery plan. From this list there have gone down to defeat 
Senator Brooks (Illinois), Senator Robertson. (Wyoming),..Mr 
Rizley (Oklahoma) who voted against the Marshall plan in the 
House, Senator Ball. (Minnesota) and Senator Revercomb 
(West Virginia) whose record was so offensive that not even Mr 
Dewey could afford to support him. There are two exceptions 
to this list of those who. will not be missed. The Democratic. 
tide saved Senator Johnson of Colorado, despite his isolationist 
record, and drowned Senator Cooper of Kentucky. 











‘*‘AMERIGAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our US Editorial 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent ”’ or *‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio ”’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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How strongly the internationalist tide was flowing, even before 
the election, can be judged from.the blic recantation of Mr 
Harold Knutson, formerly the fees. of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, who has d to UE 
the Marshall plan after 30 years of isolationism. Fhe dong 
bitter Republican inquest may quite possibly ee = 
they might have done better with Mr Stassen or Senator 
Vandenberg, who anticipated the tide instead of belatedly 
surrendering to it like Mr Dewey. 

In the new Senate Democrats who are progfessives in 
domestic policy as well as internationalists, like Mr Dougias, of 
Hilinois, Mr Kefauver of Tennessee, and Mr Humphrey of 
Munnescta, will jom the conservative Southerners who were 
the main survivals of the Republican victorics in 1946. It was 
Mr Humphrey who at the Democratic convention wrote an 
even stronger civil rights clause into the party platform than 
President Truman desired, and thus forced some Southerners 
to walk out. The election of men of this stamp, coupled with 
Mr Truman’s own mandate and his debt to labour support, 
will make Democratic policy more radical than it has been 
since the early days of the New Deal. 

Ar the same time the victory is not without its embarrass- 
ments. The chairman of the all-powerful committees m both 
House and Senate will be, in most cases, not the men fresh from 
election triumphs, but Democrats from safe seats—mainly in 
the South—who, by virtue of the seniority rule, have an 
inalienable right to. these rewards. The demonstration that the 
Democrats do not need a solid South does not, therefore, secure 
an automatic right of way for the civil rights programme— 
which may be a good thing. Labour, too, will expect drastic 
modification, if not outright repeal, of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which Mr Truman, des i his campaign pledges, has found very 
useful on occasion. € new climate in Congress deprives in- 
dustry of any hope of exemption from the Supreme Court's 
decision in the basing-point anti-trust case; and in the fields of 
social security, minimum wages, housing and public power the 
Democrats have a clear mandate for action. 

One of the most significant results of the Democratic sweep 
is the transfusion of new blood received by a party which, only 
in July, seemed so short of outstanding candidates that it was 
forced—to its own good fortune as it has proved—to accept Mr 
Truman for the lack of any altermative. Not only the Senate 
victories, but the contests for state governorships have brought 
to the fore new leaders for the future. Mr Stevenson, the new 
Governor of Illinois, is typical of these new Democrats; his 
victory is accompanied, among a number of others, by those of 
Mr Lausche in Ohio and Mr Chester Bowles in Connecticut. A 
ured, dispirited party, apparently without any immediate future, 
has been transformed literally overnight. 


Cold War on the Waterfront 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO] 

THe maritime strike on the Pacific Coast has tied up afl 
shipping except US Army transports at every port from Canada 
to Mexico ; 253 eee lying idle and, as others now 
at sea make port, the number wil {eventually be 375. The strike 
is now in its third month with promise of en 
for a long time yet, perhaps for as long as, or longer than, the 
108-day strike of 1936. 

‘This year’s strike is advertised as a showdown against Com- 
munism on the waterfronts. With what others might consider 
a Californian flair for self-dramatisation, the strikebound ship- 
owners and waterfront employers have unhesitatingly likened 
themselves to Generals Robertson and Clay in another theatre 
of non-agreement. At the outbreak of the strike, on September 
znd, they put on the gospel armour and gripped one another’s 
hands in solemn, pledged agreement to wage a fight to the 
finish against “ Communist party-line. control” of the unions 


which work their ships and cargoes in Seattle, Portland, San 

Angeles, Long Beach and San Diego. 

The Pacific Cozst maritime employers are firnily 

in the Waterfront Employers Association (152 stev wr 
allied interests) and the Pacific American Shipowners 


” Associa- 


tion (35 shipping lines). 
affiliated to the. 
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Maritime labour is in the main 
of Industrial Organisations (the 
Sailors’ Union of the ic, which belongs to the American 
Federation of Labour, is a notable exception and is not on 
strike)... _Habitually this CIO labour force follows the lead of 
Mr Harry Bridges, president of the International Longshore. 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union. In the present battle he 
has united behind him-in an’“‘all sign or none” pledge the 
longsheremen, mariné cooks anid stewards, marine firemen, 
marine engineers, and a splinter group of AFL radio operators, 
A coastwide master costract, covering wages, hours and 


Act, the President directed the Attorney General to petition 
for an 80-day injunction against a strike. a ae 
summer “cooling off” period drew to an end, the two sides 
reopened negotiations, and it was thought that the prospects 
for a mew contract were good. The employers had conceded to 
the unions the right to autonomous control of their hiring hails, 
RE I PEE Ie Ri ROE et or 
shipboard with no right of objection reserved to the employer, 
Further, the employers had offered the longshoremen a 10-cent 
hourly wage morease, which would have brought their straight- 
time rate to $1.77 an hour, or about $75 for the average work- 
week. Without going into what were called “ fringe issues,” it 
is fair to say that the two sides were only 

wages and nearly in agreement on all other unresolved points 
when the “ coding off” period ended oa September 1st. That 
evening, Mr Bridges, as chief negotiator for the unions, pre- 
sented some 30 peremptory cleventh-hour demands which, 


contracts signed with any union until each of its officers Ged 
with the National Labour Relations Board in pursuance of 
law (i.c., the Taft-Hartley Act), his affidavit stating that he is 
not a member of the Communist Party or affiliated with such 
party, that he does not believe in, and is not a member of @ 
supports any organisation that believes im or teaches, the over- 
throw of the United States government by force or by any 
illegal or umconstitutional methods.” 

By choosing these grounds of battle, the maritime employers 
dathenaca the fixed policy of the left-wing CIO unions, which 
oppose the Taft-Hartley Act in all its terms but most especially 
in its requirement that unions which would call upon the 
National Labour Relations Beard to force empleyers so bargain 
collectively must first compel their own officers to sign affidavits 
disavowing Communism. 

There are estimates that about 10 per cent of the 30,000 men 
on the Pacific waterfronts are followers of the Communist party 
Ime. Despite the fact that the U.S. Supreme Court in 1943 
found Mr Bridges not a Communist and therefore 
declined to deport him to his native Australia as an undesirable 
alien, ali waterfront empleyers consider him an aggressive, 
punctiious Communist party-liner. They apply the before-and- 
after June 22, 1941, test; before that date 
demonstrations of longshoremen chanting “ 
NOT Coming !,” but after the Nazi invasion of R 
abruptly changed his tune. Mir Bridger end hie Uaion biME 
bitterly fought the Marshall Plan. His right hand man in the 
strike, Mr Hugh _ Bryson, head of the Marine Cooks’ and 
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announced that there is mothing he can do to get the govern- 
ment back iato the arena. He was, of course, in an awkward 
position, because he was campaii for labour votes and forth- 
rightly opposed to the Taft- Act whose terms the 
employers have invoked. 

After several days. of confusion, the Army, whose supply lines 
to Japan and other Pacific bases account. fox 20 per cent of all 
Pacific Coast shipping, got unten clearance: for loading its own 
ships, and longshoremen are benefiting by the work, Ship- 
owners, however, have stood fast against coming to terms with 
the unions, for operating ships chartered to the Army, and 
this has obliged the Army Transportation Corps to take some 
of its own ships out of mothballs in order to keep the overseas 
Gls fed. At best, the Army says, it can supply occupati 
troops with only 8o per cent of their normal allowance of fresh 
food. Alaska, which is largely dependent upon imported goods 
and constantly expanding as a military base, has cried out for 
relief from the strike and. is mow consuming its. last fresh pro- 
visions. 

Assuming war with Russia should break out during the 
strike, it is safe to predict that the beginning of the one would 
mean the end’ of the other. No one in authority has said so, 
yet one is entitled to guess that knoyn Communists and 
inveterate party-line followers would be swiftly picked up and 
perhaps even put in camps, as the Japanese were in 1941, by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. But the problem of serious 
fifth-column activity is not considered likely to arise in any 
other strategic industry on the West Coast, and if war broke 
out the noa-~Communist majority in the shipping unions. would 
assert itself and smother all but the most elusive and forlorn 
conspirators, 


American Notes 


Mr Truman and Wall Street 


The selling wave which swept Wall Street on Wednesday— 
with a turnover in excess of, three million’ shares and a more 
than seven point fall in the Dow Jones Industrial Average—was 
a wholly natural reaction to Mr Truman’s clear-cut election 
triumph. Over four weeks to October 23rd, the Dow 
had risen by 14 points to within sight of the 1947-48 peak of 
193.16 reached only in June last, and with so much uncertainty 
still surrounding the business, situation. it seems altogether likely 
that a victory for Governor Dewey would have brought little 
more than formal acknowledgment in the light of the extent 
to which the market had discounted the potential benefits of a 
return to Republican rule. : 

Altogether, the positive gains which. American. business. might 
have looked for from a Republican victory were probably quite 
small. Tax relief is the most obvious attraction which spokesmen. 
for that party have stressed as a “spur for production and cure 
for inflation”; but apart altogether from the doubtful basis for 
that assumption, the Budget outlook with its grim stress om assist- 
ance for Europe and Asia, and ri arms expenditures in fact 
left very little room for manceuvre. No one has campaigned more 
actively, and more aggressively, for tax reduction than. Mr Harold 
Knutson, the Republican chairman of the House Ways.and Means 
Committee in the Eightieth Congress, and his successes have been 
followed by an insistent demand for further relief mexr year. But 
more than a week ago, Mr Knutson had reviewed his earlier 
estimates and reached the gloomy conclusion that no major relief 
is possible in 1949. . : : 

Similar considerations apply to quite a large degree in the wider 
field of economic policy. It is true, of course, that President 
Truman, and the more faithful of his followers in the Democratic 
Party have tried insistently to apply “seléctive controls” in the 
form of mandatory allocations, price and wage controls, and 
rationing, and that the Republican majority im Congress has effec- 
tively bawlked those ambitions. But that political debate has 
now beem conducted at a fierce partisan level for almost a year, 
and during that time the pace of the postwar inflationary wave 
may have slackened, but the movement has not been reversed. 
Both presidential candidates, in fact, were standing at 3 point 
where they were obliged to acknowledge the need for curbs against 
any fresh. wave of expansion, Governor Dewey and his. advisers 
might well-have preferred to tack/e the problem by a more direct 
and drastic approach in terms of purely monetary policy. But 


that is by mo means certain, and such am approach, im any event, 
very little consolation to Wall Sereet. 
In fact, the fundamental reason for the reversal of Wall Street’s’ 
bull market is economic and not political. The American economy 
has reached a point where operations in all basic industries are’ 
a virtual capacity, and where reserves of manpower are now so 
low that any fresh stimulus to demand and any addition to the 
purchasing power of consumers can find its reflection only im 
terms of higher costs and prices. And such a process ‘cannot 
continue indefinitely whatever the political complexion of the 
party im power. It is conceivable that a growing defence pro- 
gramme could be timed so nicely and so effectively thar it did 
no more tham to take up any slack brought about by lagging 
civilian demands, and thus permitted the economy to achieve 
stability at a level which is unprecedentedly high by any former 
standard. But that is not a probable development. What is much 
more likely is that 1949 will bring either a retreat from present 
levels of activity, or a pace of arms expenditure that will demand 
the imposition of new mandatory controls, 


* x * 


The Outlook for 1949 


To say that Governor Dewey had little positive to offer, how- 
ever, does not alter the fact that Wall Street and industry were 
looking for and fonging for a Republican victory. Whatever 
comtrols Mr Truman now deems to be necessary (and his chance 
of persuading Congress should be greater than at any previous 
point in his eareer) will be sought in an atmosphere of hostility 
far removed from the “ favourable climate ” for business promised 
by Republican spokesmen. Mr Truman willno doubr endeavour, 
as he did earlier this year, to shift the incidence of any new 
tax burdens away from the consumer, and towards big business. 
Politically, he stands pledged to the repeal of the Taft-Hastley 
Labour Act, a measure which, whatever its defects may be, has 
contributed at least to some extent to union sobriety at a time 
when organised labour has reached its’ peak of industrial power. 
He is. committed to vigorous anti-trust actions, and his Con- 
gressional majority can be expected to give short shrift to Re- 
publican moves for curbing the power of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission which, in its appeal to the Supreme Court this year, 
secured, in.the “ basing-pornt ” price ‘decision one of the most 
disturbing rulings yet given for steel and other heavy industries. 
The Democrats too, may press for an earlier revision of farm 
“ parity ” supports, though that is not certain. And while industry 
is not disposed to be generous to farmers, it is sensitive to the 
fact that farm prices have already fallen very substantially below 
postwar peaks, and that farm income ha@s been a major factor in 
the postwar boom: 

Wall Street has been advancing simply because the persistent 
advance in earnings and dividend payments, coupled with 
“favourable” political mews had focused attention uwpen the 
relative cheapness of stocks, amd had temporarily obscured the 
adverse factors—domestic and external. Now, it has been brought 
back with a jolt to the realisation that security values must be very 
vulnerable at a time whem the alternatives are declining business, 
o£ rising wages and “selective” controls, or tighter fiscal anc 
monetary curbs. With Mr Dewey it would have hoped for the 
best; with Mr Truman it is expecting the worst. 

“ * * ” 


Tewards a North Atlantic Pact 


The view that America should supplement the Marshall 
Plan. with military aid and mulitary commitments received its 
great initial impetus at the time of the Czech coup. Since them 
it has grown with ae mente ie nS silent 
revolution, comipared wi lengthy acrimonious ussion 
which accompanied, the Marshall Plan. What Mr Lovett called 
the “spade-work” of preliminary explorations has gone on 
throughout the election campaign, but far from this being a 
disadvantage, the ideas of military lend-lease amd the North 
Atlantic Pact seem to have become firmly embedded im the 
bipartisan foreign policy. i 

Fear of being labelled as isolationist may have restrained many 
who would etherwise have been, and may still be, critical. But 
it is heartening to see the growing understanding of the military 
and political issues involved. The reaction to Senator Gurney’s 
visit to Spain showed that Americans appreciate that a promise 
to liberate Europe after its. occupation from. bases along the Euro- 
peam fringe is politically—and perhaps strategically—-a delusion. 

What Europeans must remember is that the United States. has 
no large and balanced supply of weapons with which to equip 
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Europe ; and such equipment as it possesses is inadequate even 
for Recuan military expansion. Military Jend-lease on a 
substantial scale will require large appropriations. With a 
Republican Congress a collision with the demand for a balanced 
budget would have been almost inevitable, and military aid might 
have been granted at the expense of, instead of in addition to, 
Marshall money for reconstruction. In addition, America’s own 
military budget may be difficult to hold under a $15 billion ceiling, 
and controls more stringent than those which exist may be 
required. The Democrats may be more willing to accept such 
restrictions than the Republicans would have been, but the ccom- 
bination of larger foreign expenditures, with controls at home 
can be welcomed by neither party ; at most they can be accepted 
as part of the price of peace. 

The idea of a North Auantic Pact, however, is to go further 
and make the United States a party to European defence. Such 
an alliance would be revolutionary, but what America will accept 
may be rather different from what Europe expects. ‘The Vanden- 
berg Resolution—ihe framework within which the Pact must 
be fitted—which was passed by 64-4 in the closing days of the 
last regular session was an expression of intent, and in no sense 
a commitment. The pattern which’Mr Vandenberg had in mind 
for Europe was the Pan-American Defence Pact. This involves 
no automatic obligation to come to the defence of any member 
nation ; the obligation is only to consult in the event of aggres- 
sion against another signatory. With an American army in 
Europe, and American interests in Europe so clearly under- 
stood, this may be only hair-splitting ; but no Congress is likely 
to give up its constitutiona] prerogative to declare war. 


* * * 


The Electricity Shortage 


The biggest issue on which President Truman fought his 
campaign in the west was the right of the Government to expand 
its production and distribution of electric power. About 30 per 
cent of the electricity generated in the United States is hydro- 
electric, and about half of that comes from the great Government 
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dams which, in the west and in Tennessee, are the most striking 
monuments to the New Deal, The Eightieth Congress insisted. 
that new multi-purpose dams were to be built only if they were. 
required for irrigation and flood control ; the production of elec 
tricity, that is; must be merely a by-product. _ In addition, in cases 
where private lines existed, it refused appropriations for the con- 
struction of public transmission lines to take power from the dams 
to centres of distribution. bf 

This, Mr Truman insisted, was-the voice of the “ power crowd 
(the utility lobby) speaking through Congress. One of Mr 
Warren’s achievements during the campaign was his. success in 
obtaining from Mr Dewey assurances that he supported, not only 
multi-purpose works, but the public transmission. lines . which, 
would make it possible for the Rural Electrification Administration 
and other public bodies to compete with the private utility com-. 
panies for cheap power. It is not only these public agencies that 
favour federal electricity. Cheap power is the lifeblood of the 
aluminium industry, which is at odds with the private companies 
over their charges. : 

Load shedding and voltage reductions are not purely European 
practices, but in the United States it is industry, rather than the 
sheltered individual, which takes the cuts. Year-round daylight 
saving and “ brownouts ” in California, and a breakdown of air 
conditioning in Texas, have been the limits of consumer sacrifice, 
In 1947 2,000,000 new customers were taken on, 75 per cent of 
them in rural areas, reflecting farm prosperity. Buz industry at 
times suffered severe cuts, particularly in the west. 

Although the production of electricity is well above the wartime 
peak, the outlook for this winter is still uncertain. Dry weather is 
ence more threatening the output of water power. In California 
new steam plants have been built to counter this hazard, and 
private companies, which built 2,000,000 kW of new capacity in 
1947, expect an increase of 5,000,000 this year. Even so, the 
margin of reserve capacity is likely to be narrower than it was 
Jast year, when it averaged § per cent. Normal reserve capacity 
before the war stood at between 15 and 25 per cent of total 
capacity. Leeway on this scale will hardly be recovered until the 
completion of the industry’s five-year expansion plan in 1951, 
unless depression dries up demand. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Expansion of Dutch Industry 


HE core of Holland’s economic worries is how to close the 

huge gap in its, balance of payments.; Until that is done, the 
nation must rely heavily and precariously on large foreign credits 
and must postpone the day when it can enter fully and freely 
into union with its Benelux partners, Belgium and Luxemburg. 
Before the war Dutch exports paid for 75 per cent of the country’s 
imports and the difference was made up by invisible exports, 
largely interest on investments and income from shipping. But 
Jast year exports paid for no more than 44 per cent of imports, 
while today invisible exports are negligible. 

All schools of thought in the Netherlands hope that some day 
there may be a recovery in income from overseas investment, 
but meanwhile they are agreed that the immediate remedy is 
further industrialisation of what was in prewar days an economy 
highly dependent on unearned income and agriculture. With the 
exception of shipping, they place little reliance on a flow of 
income from invisible items. Investments in the United States 
now merely balance interest on current loans. Prewar invest- 
ments of 4,000 million guilders* in Indonesia are not expected 
to produce substantial returns for some years to come, if ever. 
And Dutch prewar assets of about 1,500 million guilders in 
Germany are of no use for the present, since all efforts to reach 
agreement with the occupation authorities have failed. Income 
from international financial services and transit traffic on the pre- 
war scale is also regarded as unlikely by Dutch planners. 

Thus, assuming that they wish to avoid reducing imports, they 
are compelled to look almost entirely to increased exports as a 
means of balancing payments. Before the war agricultural pro- 
duce and manufactured foodstuffs accounted for almost half of 
the Netherlands exports. But it is now the opinion of Dutch 


* £1=107 guilders. 


experts that neither Britain nor Germany, the best prewar 
customers for agricultural produce, will ever again resume their 
former importance as markets. So their plans call for mainteining 
the present level of agricultural production and, if necessary, 
seeking new markets, but no expansion is envisaged. . 

By this process of elimination they arrive at only one concrete 
hope—the possibility of making ends meet through a greatef 
productive effort on the part of Dutch industry. To some extent 
this simply means harder work ; more important, it entails an 
ambitious programme of modernising old equipment, expanding 
the existing plant and introducing new industries, 

It is hoped that further industrialisation will help. to close the 
payments gap in two ways—by increasing exports and ai the 
same time by decreasing the need for imports, Between 1938 
and 1947 the value of Dutch exports rose from 1,074 million 
guilders to 1,859 million. Because of the rise in prices, this 
represents a fall in the volume of exports, but the proportionate 
composition, with one or two exceptions, has remained remark- 
ably stable. The fact is that little progress has so far been made. 
in obtaining any contribution towards exports from new of 
expanded industries. 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTAaL Exports 


Industries 1938 1947 

Agriculture, cattle breeding and fisheries. . 24-8 27-8 

Manufacture of foodstuffs and luxuries. ... 22-5 180 

Metal indusiries (including shipbuilding). .. 22:0 2-0 

Chemical industries ............05- wa vig be 10:2. 10:3 

LORI ROUELEG:. . > os wravnciancachibaas t 7:5 12-4 

Mines and peat production............... 4-4 0-9 

Other branches of industry .......... ee 8-6 10-6 
tied x ¥ an 

ee 100-0 {00-0 
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In the industrial field, only textiles have increased their share 
in the total exports, but. even here the volume of exports, with 
the exception of rayon, has. not. yet reached the prewar level. 
Moreover, once the wartime dearth of: textiles is. made good, it 
js doubtful to what extent the Dutch can rely.on: expanding or 
even maintaining, their present. markets. ‘The best: long-term 
prospects appear to lie in the development of the chemical, metal 
and electrical industries and, to some degree, of the steel industry. 


The principal obstacle te increasing the export of manufactured 
goods 1s the failure of output pet man to reach prewar standards. 
When in 1946 the Dutch planners set down production estimates, 
they assumed that by 1947 the productivity of labour would rise 
to 95 per cent of its 1938 level and that by 1948 it would reach 
1o2 per cent. In fact, by mid-1948 production per man hour was 
still only 85 per cent of the prewar rate. Im part this failure is 
due to the lack of modern equipment, but the fault also lies with 
a shortage of skilled labour and competent industrial leadership. 
A second obstacle to expansion has been the difficulty of obtaining 
imports of capital quipment. 


Equally serious is the problem of how to finance new industrial 
development. In the past, Dutch industry had no need to look 
beyond its own frontiers for capital, since nearly all. its new 
capital requirements could. be met by self-financing processes. 
The war, however, has dried up many sources of revenue which 
previously fed Dutch industry, and the. relief offered by the 
liquidation of foreign assets has been temporary and inadequate. 
Furthermore, the tax on company profits is, by Continental stan- 
dards, at a cripplingly high level: 41 per cent of net profits must 
be turned over to the state.. The Government has established a 
domestic Reconstruction Bank, but its resources are limited. 

This shortage of new capital is all the more disturbing in that 
the Netherlands is still grappling with some of the legacies of 
war and occupation. For example, in dealing with 1947, the 
report of the Central Planning Bureau estimated that of the 
2,200 million guilders required for net capital formation in that 
year, roughly one-half would be needed for repairing damage 
to transport apparatus, housing and other buildings, and for the 
restoration of depleted stocks. 

Added to these burdens is the necessity of financing new 
industrial programmes. All in all, it is apparent that.a sub- 
stantial part of Holland’s capital requirements—possibly not far 
short of half—must be met by foreign credits. If the” Marshall 
Plan continues on its present scalé, most of the foreign credits 
will come from public sources. But Dutch industrialists are 
also looking hungrily to American private investors. forthe 
necessary funds to put new Dutch industries on their feet. They 
are not looking in vain. The past year has seen the establishment 
of several concerns with the help of private US capital—the 
Dutch American Tyre Factories to which Goodrich has con- 
tributed about 20 per cent of the capital, and a Kaiser-Frazer 
automobile assembly plant. 

Bur from whatever source it comes, foreign credit is a basic 
assumption im the recovery» projects of the Netherlands, and if 
that assumption is sound, then Dutch. statistics at least look 
plausible. “The Planning Bureau’s estimates for capital require- 
ments indicate a peak in 1948. They assume that of the net 
national product, roughly 20 per cent,will go to gross capital 
formation. ‘The initial programme drawn up for the US State 
Department last year gave the following figures showing the total 
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amounts required for investment in the three years 1947-8-9 and 
the proportions intended for various branches of industry.) > 


NETHERLANDS INVESTMENT PROGRAMME, 1947-48-49. _ 





Purpose Guilders (millions) 

Shipping eee it. eae ~eee E42 as , 
Transportation ~... RS a see 1,200 
Industry (building and equipment) ... Se 800 
Restoration of stocks ... 3... yx ticsta F708 
Public works... ... ost nee vex wed 500 
Residential housing ..., 5G shia ue oso an 

5,105 - sae 


It is..from this programme that. the Government. hopes 
ensure the domestic production of many semi-manufactured and 
finished products which were previously imported. This is one 
step towards reducing the gap in the balance of payments. But 
it is also hoped to bring about a large expansion in the produc-~- 
tion of. electrical and. radio equipment, chemicals, textiles, pre- 
cision instruments, furniture, ceramics, and toys ; and it is further 
anticipated that many of these exports will go to former German 
matkets in the Americas and Asia. — 

If the Netherlands succeeds so far in carrying out the plan 
for industrialisation, it will have to tackle one further barrier. 
Under an agreement with the other Benelux countries, Holland 
is bound to proceed “in such a way that [its industrialisation] 
will not cause any prejudice to Belgium’s legitimate interests.” 
In practice, this means that there is a big list of industries in 
which no new establishments or extension of existing plant are 
permitted without previous consultation between the partners. 
The list includes many trades in which Dutch industry is being 
urged to expand: a number of chemicals, steel, certain engineer- 
ing parts, furniture, coal and rubber. 

At the moment Belgium is one of Holland’s largest creditors. 
It also supplies the Dutch with many vital industrial products 
and it buys an appreciable share of Dutch agricultural exports. 
The Belgians are obviously in a strong bargaining position, but 
long-term self interest may well lead them to prefer a prosperous 
to a dependent partner in the union—even if it means increased 
competition from Dutch industry. 


Poland’s Fears for its Frontier 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


A DISCUSSION at this moment in the British or American press of 
the frontiers of Poland is, ‘or should be, of largely academic 
interest. As Professor Namier, the leading authority in this 
country on the history of those regions, has written: 

The. Anglo-Saxon Powers cannot. reach Poland with a view to 
increasing, maintaining or reducing her territory, or even to secur- 
ing Her real independence however desirable this might be. There- 
fore the less they interfere where they cannot act and do not mean 
to, the better for all concerned. 

Nevertheless the question of Poland’s new western frontier is 
one into which the Anglo-Saxon Powers cannot help being drawn ; 
they are political trustees of part of Germany and are thus 
inevitably involved in the repercussions of frontier changes upon 


Germany itself. The fact that the Polish Government has thought 
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fit to publish at this moment in Lendon a stoutish collection of 
documents bearing upon this issue, suggests that the Poles are 
very alive to this fact, and makes,it useful to see exactly where 
the matter stands.* = ’ 

Poland’s lack of natural frontiers has caused the position and 
shape of the country on the map of Europe to alter more than that 
of any other ; but the westward shift in its axis that took place 
in 1945 has meant a reversal of a trend that seemed to be accom- 
plished by the fourteenth century. The changes cannot in fact 
be justified by either history or ethnographic consideration ; no 
amount of tinkering with spelling can retrospectively confer upon 
Stettin (now Szczecin) or Breslau (now Wroclaw) the character of 
Polish cities, to the satisfaction of anyone but an antiquarian. 

Indeed, the Polish claim to. have the Oder-Neisse frontier re- 
garded as permanent, and subject only to the definition of details 
in an eventual peace treaty with Germany, is not to any significant 
degree based upon considerations of this kind. The essence of 
the Polish case, as revealed in the present documents, is that the 
change is first motivated by strategic considerations. Germany 
they say, has lost the base from which its attacks against the Slav 
mations were launched. Second, the Poles point to the contribu- 
tion that the new territories can make to the economic develop- 
ment of Poland. They cling to the agreement reached at 
Potsdam that the standard of living in Germany is not to be 
higher than that of any of the continental allies of Great Britain 
and the USSR. The improvement on Poland’s prewar living 
standard that this implies can only be achieved with the aid of 
the productive capacity of the new territories. They provide a 
net increase of between 50 amd 60 per cent in Poland’s 
industgial capacity and in agriculture a greater potential because 
the newly acquired lands are more fertile than those ceded to 
Russia. 

A third argument for the frontier is implied: it is that the new 
Poland, unlike the old, has a relatively homogeneous racial com- 
plexion. In_ 1939, the population of the new territories (then 
German) amounted to 8,800,000 ; the latest Polish figures show a 
population in this area of 5,250,000 Poles and 100,000 Germans. 
Of the Poles settled in this area nearly two million are, or will be, 
from the territories east of the Curzon line now ceded to Russia, 
together with their predominantly non-Polish populations. 


Dependence on Russian Protection 


If these are the basic arguments from the Polish side—along~ 


with the memory of their immeasurable sufferings at the hands 
of the Germans—it is obvious that the dominant arguments in 
the minds of the statesmen of the Great Powers, who approved 
the frontier changes at Yalta and Potsdam, were of a different 
nature. For the Russians, the changes mean that the new Poland 


cannot resume the foreign policy followed in the interwar period © 


—described in the preface to the present volume as “ hunting for 
the phantom of security by an unreal ‘balance of power’.” 
Poland is now and forever tied to Russia, as the only Power that 
can protect it against what are bound to be the first territorial 
demands of a resurgent Germany. Over a recalcitrant Poland 
hangs the threat that Russia will once again put its policy into 
reverse and share with Germany in yet a fifth partition of the 
Polish spoils. It is Poland’s gains from Germany, not Russia’s 
gains from Poland that constituted the real triumph of Soviet 
diplomacy in this region of the globe. 


The fact that the Poles are now bound to follow Soviet policy 


‘without public questioning is clearly shown by the documents in 


this volume, which faithfully echo the Soviet demands for a 
united and democratic . In ‘this respect, particular 
significance attaches to the speech of the Polish Foreign Minister 
Mr Modzelewski made on June 26, 1948) ‘Here, and in Notes 
to the western Powers, the Polish Government’s case is that only 
Soviet policy takes proper account of Polish interests ; that the 
western Powers’ policy in can only*have the effect of 
reviving an_aggressive and powerful German ‘nationalism, and 
more specifically that, in the British and American zones, too 
much toleration has been extended to admittedly revisionist move- 
ments among the German population expelled from the east. 
This latter charge was stated:in detail’in documents enclosed 







with a Note to the British Government on August 31, 1948— 
documents that are worth reflecting on, and ud seem to show 
that the foundations already exist for a femient of the kind 
the Poles fear, and one that British and fan occupation 
authorities should watch. Big. oe | 

If the motives of the Soviet.Government for agreeing to the 
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changes were political, so, too, were those of ‘the western Powers; 
For Mr Roosevelt and Mr Churchill at Yalta the question to 
be settled was one of satisfying Soviet claims in the east with 
the least damage to the interests of Po’and. 1: s¢emed reasonable 
that a Polish-Soviet agréement should be sought at Germany’s 
expense ; there is no doubt that Poland’s western’ gains were 
thought of primafify'as compensation for its eastern losses. An 
extension of territory to the Oder to include Stettin had been 
promised to the Polish Government in’London in a letter from 
Sir Alexander Cadogan to Mr Mikolajcezyk’s Foreign Minister, 
dated November 2, 1944, and now printed for the first time in 
the original. On the other hand it is probable that, insofar ag 
the exact area involved is concerned, it was the Eastern and not! 
the Western Neisse that was in the minds of the western states. 
men—a difference involving the fate of three million Germaiis, 


Basis of Polish Claims 


Thus Mr Churchill, speaking on June 5, 1946, declared that 
in his view the Curzon line was a rightful Russian frontier, and 
that a free Poland should receive compensation “at the expense 
of Germany both in the Baltic and the west, going even to the 
line of the Oder and the Eastern Neisse.” By then, events had 
outstripped him: by the Potsdam Agreement of ‘the previous 
August, Poland had been allowed to occupy territories as far as 
the Western Neisse, subject only to the provision “ that the final 
delimitation of the western frontier of Poland should await the 
peace settlement.” The Poles and the Russians have consistently 
argued—and international law would seem to give some colouring 
to the claim—that “ delimitation ” can only refer to modification 
in detail, and that the frontiers of Poland were finally fixed by 
this decision. The fact that Poland was allowed to proceed with 
the expulsion of Germans and the introduction ‘of Polish settlers 
is Of course an even more powerful argument for stating that the 
frontier was regarded as settled. 

Nevertheless, British statesmen have never concealed their 
qualms about the Potsdam frontier. The British case for revision 
is not, however, in the first instance, based upon the injustices 
involved, or the economic problem created for Germany by the 
loss of lands that provided over a fifth of its prewar supply of 
food. It is rather that assent to the frontier was given at 
Potsdam.on conditions that the Polish Government has not 
fulfilled. These concerned primarily the guarantee of free 
elections under the new Polish regime, and assurances about the 
proper treatment of those Poles who had fought with the western 
Allies. Mr Bevin declared on October 22, 1946: 


We see no reason why we should finally ratify the cession of 
this vast territory to Polend, without being satisfied that those 
assurances have been fully carried out. We should also wish to be 
assured that the Poles were able to Gevelop this territory so that 
the economic resources were properly used, and that it did not 
become a wilderness from which all the Germans had been ex- 
cluded, but which the Poles were unable to populate. 


The reported economic progress of Poland’s western territories 
suggests that it might be difficult to make a case out on this basis ; 
but it looks as though the official British position is still that the 
matter is one for full discussion when the peace treaty with 
Germany is finally drawn up. 


No Clear Agreement at Potsdam 


Such, even more emphatically, is the American viewpoint. 
Mr Byrnes, in his Stuttgart speech on September 6, 1946, made 
the first categoric denial that any specific changes, other than 
those in East Prussia, had been agreed on at) Potsdam. At the 
Moscow Conference in April, 1947, Mr Bevin supported Mr 











Marshall’s view that a settlement of the must take into 
account its likely effect on the German y,. The other 


lands claimed by Poland, which were inly agricultur 
should ‘be divided with an eye to the of the Poli 
and German peoples, and of Europe as a whole. Mr 
Marshall also pointed out the desirability of doing nothing to 


discredit democratic German forces and give weight to the pro- 
paganda of militant national groups. In the long run, it would 
not help Poland to be given frontiers which would create disorder 
later on. Mr Bevin ‘a pertinent question : Was it likely to 
improve the prospects of peace if they forced Germany to indus- 
trialise itself still further to make up DF its i 


pulation ?° In his statement on London conference = 
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Yours to hand 


The glove situation is particularly healthy just now. 
We have all types—chamois, cape and real hogskin 
gloves—hand and machine stitched, with and without 
buttons, in every degree of warmth from the unlined to 
those lined in lamb’s wool. Prices from 21/- to 75/3. 
(No coupons.) 


Stiff White Cellars 


The demand for stiff white collars in the City is persist- 
ently higher than can be met from current supply. 
Nevertheless, we have a small stock which is supplement- 
ed from time to time. As with many other things, it’s 
a matter of being quick off the mark. 


Austin Reed 


CITY SHOPS 
138 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C.3. °* TT! CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 
Telephone : Holborn 5631 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C.2 





Taking it and liking i¢ isa natural reaction to winter—if 
only you are fit. Your body will quickly respond to reinforce- 
ment of extra vitamins. Vitamin A builds up your protection 
against infection, vitamin D is the ‘sunshine’ vitamin. Both 
are richly contained in Crookes Halibut Oil. Take it regu- 
larly, and let it aid you to resist the attacks of winter colds 
and influenza. | 
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shown two things: First, that Warsaw does all it can to main- 
tain both the appearance and reality of independence in its 
German policy ; second, that the dread of German nationalism, 
directed at the westérn frontier, is never far from its thoughts. 
A question that has almost béen forgotten by the common man 
in western Europe is frighteningly alive in eastern Europe. Now 
that Germans are beitig: wooed by all the Great Powers, it is bound 
to come to the front agaim “Any mpt to draw up a peace 
treaty with Germany would run straight into conflict over the 
frontier question, and the Polish Government is pushing its cas¢ 
before the British, public in anticipation. 


Talks -on South Schleswig 


BRITAIN bas little realisation of what it means to be the-small 
neighbour of a big, efficient and disgruntled Power. This failing 
may account for a.certain awkwandmess and lack of sympathy_in 
dealing with Danish representations concerning South Schleswig 
in. the last two yeatsy *But, equally, gn the Danish side there 
has been some difficulty in understanding the position and respon- 
sibilities of the “British: Military Administration “in Germany. 
Reeent informal talks between the British Goyernment, repre- 
sented. by Lord Henderson, and an_all-party Parliamentary dele- 
gation from..Denmark the me Minister, Mr Gustav 
Rasmussen, s¢em happily ° ve led t@ a much better apprecia- 
tiorl Of the parties” respective positions. 
The British Government has undertaken both to investigate the 
possibility of securing theji@quitable: distribution in Germany) of 
the east German refugees in South Schleswig and, secéndly, 
in consultation with all difectly conce to give urgent con- 
sideration to practical proposals 16 secu. for the Danish-minded 
population of South Schleswig the freédom, in additiotao their 
normal civic’ rights, to enjoy their ancient Danish culture. 
There is no reference to the third demand the Danes have con- 
sistently made, that.South Schleswig should beéome administra- 
tively independent of Holstein. as a news Land Siid Schleswig 
within the British zone of Germany, with its own Landtag 
and its own government, directly responsible to, the occupation 
authorities. _Nor would it require the skill of a lawyer to pick 
holes in the phrasing of the undertaking the British Government 










has agreed to. The important thing is that the conflict between ~ 


the British and Danish attitudes has been largely resolved. 

But the problems of South Schleswig are little nearer solution. 
The most serioug is the presence of 394,000°refugees from other 
parts of Germany, mainly East Prussia: © Their®vigour and 
efficiency is fast gaining for them control of the province, which 
has a total population of some 800,000. The German Govern- 
ment of Land Schleswig-Holstein at Kiel has actively fostered 
the process. On April 4, 1948, it’ issued an order, that, other 
things being equal, a refugee soliciting an official pest is to be 
preferred to a. mative. In. the last two years 3¢0 out of 350 
official appointments made have gone to refugees. No»awonder 
the Prussians say that in five years time they. will-be “running the 
place.” The Danes do not relish the prospect of a Prussianised 
and over-populated South Schleswig over the frontier from the 
thinly populated Danish North Schleswig. : 

This in the long run is a much more important problem than 
the securing of various concessions for the Danish ‘minority. 
For, quite apart from the Prussian element, thé) Danish section, 
whose birth-rate is lower than the German, is being increasingly 
outnumbered. Nor is the swift growth of the Syd Slesvig Forening 
(South Schleswig Asseciation) a cause for unqualified satisfaction. 
In Flensberg, for example, it had about 9,000 members in the 
early 1920's: last June it had over 28,000. Its, total membership 
is now about 75,000... But this great imcrease im support is com- 
monly considered to include a fair number of people who wish 
to get away from-Germany rather than to return to Denmark, 
The improvement im conditions in the western zones—and, the 
German reaction: against the Danish attitude—seems to be revers- 
ing this trend. In the local elections on Octeber 24th the Associa- 
tion lost considerable It would cleaiéy be unwise to build 
future Danish policy towards South Schleswig on the apparent 
strength Of the Seuth Schleswig Association. 

The British Military Adminisiration at first viewed the problem 
of the Dapish minority simply, as one more) administrative 
nuisance in Germany.. In this spirit the British memorandum 
of September 6, 1946, suggested three solut:ons, all quick oncs. 
‘The German sympathisers in North Schleswig, which» is in 
Denmark, should be exchanged for the Danish adherents in South 


Schleswig. There, shoul puld be. a plebiscite in South Schleswig 
followed by a frontier adjustment: the present fro tier was fixed 
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,in this way in 1920. Thirdly, the frontier should be adjusted 
i a plebiscite and by agreement between. Denmark and 
' Britain. 


The Danes in a Note of October 19, 1946, rejeéted all three 
proposed solutions, Transfers of .population “or.adjustment to 
the ponies, wipe considered inopportune. ~elheir counter- 
proposals aimed’ therefore at reinforcing the position of the 
Danish minority.s@ that, when conditions became more propitious 
for change, it Would haye had the time.and opportunity to build 
up its national identity. ce Bidbosals were advanced to this 
end. The Danish-minded population should “on a basis of self- 
determination” be en common “Civic ‘rights;-including free 
cultural and political expression on an equal footing with other 
permanent residents in South Schleswig. The ref from 
eastern Germany should be removed. . Séutht” wi 
become administratively independent of Holstein wishin the 
framework of the German state. weak ae 

The British rejected them. The administrative independence 
of South Schleswig was not considered feasible. was 
nowhere else in the British zone where the refugees could be 
housed. The rights accorded to the Danish minority represented 
the maximum concession at present feasible, since no group of 
German citizens could be singled out for special treatment. 

This reply caused considerable annoyance and’ dis: un 
in Denmark. Memories of what was called Britain’s blindness 
in failing to rally to Denmark when, in 1864; Prussia seized from 
her the Duchies of Holstein and South Schleswig were revived. 
Inside Denmark there were stormy scene’ ama bitter isputes. 
The supporters of an active policy towards “South Schleswig, 
among whom in a purely’ personal capacity—ds he*ebiltinnally 
reminded his audiences—was the Liberal Prime Minister, Mr 
Knud Kristensen, clashed with the advocates of the official and 
gradual solution. And it was on this issue that Mr Kristensen 
was forced to resigm just Over a ‘year ago. £ 


i 


| 








The Social Democrat Government which succeeded him made 
no new moves. Negouations were revived by the British action 
early in December in insisting that the South Schleswig Associa- 
tion must decide whether its role was political or cultural. If 
political, it must abide by the. same rules as other’ German 
poli oe and — Lo beta for the administrative sepaca- 
ion territory to. “on from abroad. .At. 
end of December a further Note tlh anys Senge ae ie 
and made it clear that Britain considered the debate about 
fronticrs adjustments as closed. The Danes replied in March’ 
through their Ambassador in London, who asked. again for the, 
creation of a separate Land Siid Schleswig and for further 
measures to alleviate the pressure of refugees. mh 
oe reaction to this démarche was made. public ; ‘but 
in a debate in gsdag early in June, the Danish _Governmeni, 
spokcanan ionestad d the ch 2 both in the Br:tish, and the, 
Danish attitudes Which ‘reports “of the ‘recent talks reveal. No 
decisions were taken in the London talks: the: problem is not 
oe for that, But it ‘has been clarified and set in perspective! 

ese actions in- themselves should-f eres ; lution. « FT 
should also mark the end of an unicaeectee A ch 
in Anglo-Danish ‘rélatiotis!” "" """ 
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SIR Ch ES j 
HERBERT BARKER 
SHOES 


Sir Herbert Barker 
Nature Way shoes, 
the shoes with the 
world-wide reputa- 
tion, are still being 
made and fitted by 
us. Supplies are 


limited at present. 
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302 REGENT STREET* LONDON : W.1I, 





Take a very close look at 
Britain’s latest fashions — 
through a microscope. That’s 
how these photographs of 
filaments of viscose rayon were 
taken. To the expert cye 
ee HELP YOU? WRITE TO 


finer, harder wearing and 
crush resisting yarns and fabrics. 
Just another way in which e . 


applied photography is helping  «ODAK LIMITED © DEPT. E557 # KODAK 


By courtesy of the Shirley 
Institute and Textile Institute. 
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to put British fashions in the lead. HOUSE « KINGSWAY # LONDON ¢ W.C.2 
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“ Whaie’er he gives, ie 
he gives the best”’ 
OR. JOHNSON 


Draw no bow at a venture this Christmastide; 
give the Gift Appropriate .. . La Tropical de 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


TO MAKE CHRISTMAS SHOPPING A PLEASURE THERE IS NOTHING 
better than a visit to one of the many W. H. Smith & Son’s 
Bookshops. At each of them there is a good range of cards, 
calendars, diaries, fancy articles, etc., and a splendid array of 
books for all tastes and all ages. Shop Early .. . while there is 


still a good selection from which to ‘make your choice. 


W.H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents - Booksellers + Stationers 
1300 BOOKSHOPS AND STATION BOOKSTALLS 
Tssned by W. Hl. Sith & Som, Ltd. 
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The Steel Bill Examined 


N earlier article surveys several of the matters of principle 

which arise from the Government’s Iron and Stee! Bill. 
This article has the more limited aim of examining the means 
which the Government proposes to employ “to bring under 
public ownership the main producing undertakings in certain 
sections of the iron and steel industry.” In a Bill of this size 
with iis $8 clauses and 8 schedules, there is more than cnough 
matter for comment. But there are three broad heads under 
Ww hich useful discussion can fall: the definition of the industry to 
be taken over ; the terms on which the state will pay for it ; and 
the interest of the consumer in the future financial arrangements 
of the industry. 

The first of these three topics is broadly illustrated in the 
chart accompanying this article. The Bill sets up a public 
authority, to be called the Iron and Steel Corporation of Great 
Britain, which will consist of a chairman and four to ten other 
members, all appointed by the Minister of Supply. The Cor- 
poration will acquire the debenmre and share capital. of 107 
major companies concerned with getting iron ore, smelting pig 
iron, producing steel ingots, or the hot rolling of steel. Com- 
panies which produce at least 50,000 tons of iron ore, or 20,000 
tons of pig iron, ingot steel, or hot rolied products will be com- 
pulsorily acquired. Those which produce less than those ton- 
nages, but more than §,000 tons, will require a licence from the 
Minister. But in acquiring the securities of the major companies 
engaged in these basic processes, the Corporation will also take 
over their interests in subsidiary companies and activities. Thus 
the Corporation’s interests will stretch well beyond the strict 
confines of the iron and steel industry ; they will include impor- 
tant sections of the engineering industries, finished products 
like tubes (of which two-thirds of the capacity at work in 1947 
will be taken over), tyres, wheels and axles (virtually the whole), 
wire (60 per cent) and cold rolled strip (nearly three-quarters). 
This is not all. The ancillary activities of the companies to be 


acquired range into general manufacture of chemicals, fertilisers, 


building products, and every kind of steel manufacture from a 
giant bridge to an umbrella frame. 

Although the Bill makes provision, under certain conditions, 
for the Minister to direct the Corporation to divest itself of 


any of its assets (thus making it possible, t0 put forward a rather 
extreme example, for Dorman Long’s engineering interests to be 
sold by the Corporation to some outside purchaser) it is fairly 
clear that the guiding principle of the Bill in providing for the 
acquisition of the subsidiaries is the very simple one that “ what 
was good for the industry must be good for the Corporation.” 
But there will now be an important difference, since the state- 
controlled undertakings, with access to state-produced raw mate- 
rials, will be competing in many steel using industries with 
privately-owned concerns. A close watch will meed to be kept 
on both Government-controlled and privately-owned sectors, 
to make sure that competition between the two is fair. The fact 
that the Corporation wil! control a major share of these ancillary 
activities while in all it will! have complete power over supplies 
of caw materials illustrates one of the risks of defining in such 
vague terms what “certain sections of the iron and steel 
industry ” really means. 

The total issued. capitat.of the 107 companies “to be taken 
over is estimated at about {195 million, and its acquisition will 
involve the issue of about £300 million worth of Treasury- 
guaranteed compensation stock. In addition, the Corporation 
will have power to issue (though not necessarily,under Treasury 
guarantee) up to £350 million of further capital. In terms of 
capital obligations, the Corporation promises in time to be the 
second in size of the nationalised industries. ft will; however, 
be very differently onganised from its forerunners. The com- 
panies which are taken over will be preserved intact, together 
with their own managements and selling organisations. There is 
to be no taking over of physical properties, but only of securities. 
The Corporation will merely replace the existing holders of 
steel company capital. Thus on vesting day (May 1, 1950, at 
the earliest, and possibly as late as November, 1951) there will 
be no perceptible difference in the appearance of the industry= 
only in its share registers, which thereafter will have only one 


There is is a good case in political and commercial expediency 
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particularly since the goodwill of many steel companies in the 
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outside world is high. But there is no acceptable case at all for 
the method of compensation, which, once. again, is by reference 
to the Stock Exchange values of the securities, taken during the 
month of October, or on six mid-monthly dates before the 
General Election in 1945. It will be said, of course, that since 
the 1948 prices are generally higher than those of 1945, stock- 
holders are being fairly treated. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, Equities as a whole are higher than they were 
in 1945; owing partly to Daltonian inflation. Steel shares 
have, in fact, been kept lower thunm they would otherwise have 
been for three reasons. Nationalisation itself has been over- 
hanging the market. . The industry has been prospering, but its 
dividends have almost without exception been fixed by dividend. 
limitation—a piece of market rigging which at least transport 
stockholders. were spared. And thirdly, there are several steel 
companies which, but for Dr Dalton’s penal and unjustified 
bonus issues tax would have restored their issued capital to 
maich the expansion of their real capital since the depression 
and capital cuts of the ‘thirties. In terms of current and. pros- 
pective earning power, in terms of fair current values for the 
fixed and floating assets which are being taken over, the Govern- 
ment is once again nationalising on the cheap. Such loading 
of the dice by the Government in its own favour as a buyer 
calls for the most emphatic protest. 


* 


To mention only one anomaly out of many, Steel Company 
of Wales 3 per cent debenture stock, which is finally redeemable 
in nine years’ time at 101 and was~issued only sixteen months 
ago at par, is to be acquired at {98 18s. 7d. per cent. Tt is no 
fault of the issuers, or the company, or the holders that this 
stock has been a difficult market since July last year. It is 
grossly unfair that the holders, who were prepared to adventure 
£15 million of their money in a promising undertaking at a low 
rate of interest for ten years, should be penalised for their 
enterprise. This is a somewhat special case. There are others 
which are as bad. Half an hour with a handful of consoli- 
dated balance sheets shows that the Corporation will be picking 
up undertakings which ate so well endowed with current assets 
that the value to be imputed to their fixed assets—given the 
limitation of total compensation to Stock Exchange values—will 
be a small fraction of their true value, reckoned either by earn- 
ing power or replacement cost. Dorman Long is one case in 
point, and there are many others. 

Not all securities, however, have a Stock Exchange quotation, 
This is a point which applies to English Steel, which is to be 
torn from its parent company, Vickers. _The value of unquoted 
securities may be settled by agreement or by arbitration. But 
the arbitrators are instructed to determine their value as that 
which the “ securities would have had ... . if they had been 
quoted in the Stock Exchange Official Daily List” on the 
relevant dates, regard being had te “ securities which, as regards 
all matters affecting their value, are most nearly comparable 
to the (unquoted) securities.” Thus, even in the cases where 
valuation by reference to assets or prospective earning power 
would have been natural and convenient, there is a provision, 
failing agreement, to set. up the wholly artificial concept of a 
notional market value for securities which have always been 
held in private hands. No words are too strong to condemn the 
inequity, the lazy-mindedness, and the sheer opportunism of 
using artificially depressed Stock Exchange prices for buying 
out an industry, whose truc asset value far exceeds what will 
be paid. = 

The thitd general question for comment is the future financial 
organisation and management of the. industry. The Minister 
takes the mow familiar, powers to issue directions on matters 

“which appear to him to affect the national interest” and the 
Corporation must give effect to them. He will also supervise 
the general programme of development; he can compel the 
Corporation to shed part of its interests or activities ; he can 





spre an gh pS: wat eit the last resort, 
what the future size of the steel industry shall be; he will 
determine (with- Treasury approval) what subsidies are to 
be paid to the Corporation in respect of imported raw materials. 
It is true that the Corporation is charged with the general duty 
of securing that iron ore, pig iron, steel ingots and hot rolled 
products (the Bill says nothing of its other steel and ancillary 
products) “are available in such quantities, and are of such 
types, qualities and sizes, and are available at such prices as may 
seem to the Corporation best calculated to further the public 
ioteners in oll vespedts.” Whatever this obligation may mean-—— 


Sree, Take Over Stock Prices 


(Based om average of Stock Exchange prices Oct 1, 1948—Oct. 25, 1948 
eet those marked with asterisk, which are pre-election averages.) 
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and the words almost defy interpretation—there is one thing 
Which it cannot mean, namely the supply of steel at the lowest 
possible price, consistent with the Corporation’s costs. ic is 
for the Corporation to judge what is good for the consumer “ in 
all respects,” and the Corporation’s conception of “ public in- 
terest” might well prompt it to charge differential prices for 
the same products to different consumers. The state already 
owns coal, electricity, gas, and public transport—all heavy users 
of steel. It controls the investment programmes of other in- 
dustries like petroleum and shipbuilding and the export 
programmes of innumerable trades which use steel. There is 
nothing in the Bill which suggests—much less proves—that the 
Corporation’s attempts to further the public interest in all 
respects and hold a fair balance between all consumers will be 
infallible, or even impeccable. 

To leave the Corporation virtually in sole charge of price 
policy is to hold a child-like faith in the virtues of public mono- 
poly as opposed to the present system of private monopoly 
under Government supervision. Any system of differential 
prices in the home market, of concealed subsidies and price 
premiums, and the equalisation of prices by the use of reserve 
funds is bound to have arbitrary and uneconomic results. A 
similar objection applies to the taking of power under the Biil 
to continue the present system of subsidies on imported raw 
materials, The estimated cost of these subsidies in the current 


ECENT events in France and others impending in Italy 

provide some basis for the hope that the resort to multiple 
exchange practices is on the wane. Admittedly, as an article 
in these columns a fortnight ago showed, there is still room for 
doubt about the way in which the new French exchange arrange- 
ment will work, but, at least for the time being, the pattern 
of commercial rates at which the bulk of French external trade 
is transacted is governed by the official parities notified to the 
International Monetary Fund. In Italy the toleration of dis- 
orderly cross rates in the commercial foreign exchange structure 
is of longer standing than in France. But here, too, the abuse 
is likely to be removed by arrangements acceptable to Italy, to 
the International Monetary Fund, and to the countries most 
seriously injured by the system—that is, Britain, and the other 
members of the sterling area. 

It might, perhaps, be thought that these welcome develop- 
ments, coming so soon after the meetings of Governors of the 
IMF in Washington, arise from decisions taken there. Such a 
conclusion would probably exaggerate the role which the IMF 
has played. The subject was certainly mentioned during the 
Washington discussions, and the anriual report of the executive 
directors of the IMF makes some sensible references to it. As 
it points out 

The practical effects of deviations from an orderly pattern of 
cros3 rates are particularly serious when the country concerned 
plays a major role in international trade. In any country where 
the cross rates place a premium on the dollar, there is an in- 
ducement for traders to purchase goods from other countries 
for resale in the United States, and thus divert part of the 
dollar receipts which would otherwise accrue to -_ countries 
of origin. 

Export and import restrictions may limit = scope of such 
transactions, but it will be difficult to check them entirely when 
the goods diverted are raw materials which can be converted 
into manufactured goods for which the United States offer a 
market. To avoid further inroads upon their dollar resources 
by operations of this kind, countries may be obliged to impose 
still more stringent trade restrictions. 

For these and other reasons, the IMF attaches importance to 
the maintenance of orderly cross rates as a means of protecting 
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year is £22 million. The taxpayer finds this sum so’ that’the 
steel consumer can get steel below the true price—about '§ per 
cent below on the staple products. The system has little in jtg 
favour, It is a burden on the revenue, it encourages part of the 
very excess of demand for steel of which the Government con. 
tinually complains, and it results in an unduly cheap price for 
exports of steel manufactures. Its preservation in the Bill, as if 
it were inherently desirable or an integral element in a rational 
* system of steel economics, is open to the most serious objection, 

Another feature of the Bill which requires careful scrutiny % 
the protection to be afforded to the consumer. The Ministe¢ 
must appoint one or more committees representative of con- 
ssumers’ interests (after consulting with the Corporation and 
including perhaps some of their nominees), but he has discretion 
to define their functions. Consultation with consumers has 
been the weakest feature in the development of nationalisation 
to date. The consumers’ councils are typically worthy, windy, 
and weak. As a corrective to the power of a public monopoly 
to charge what it decides for quality which it determines, the 
councils so far have had very limited value. It is necessary to 
insist, yet again, that nationalisation must be judged not by the - 
size of its surplus, or more frequently its deficit, but by service 
and cheapness to the consumer. Mr Strauss will be wise to 
demonstrate how the consumers’ committees can secure these 
ends. 


Multiple Exchange Practices 


its members and encouraging an appropriate redirection of 
international trade. 

The references in the IMF report to multiple currency 
practices as such, however, were rather more telerant. The 
directors emphasised that certain countries, particularly in Latin- 
America, had used such practices as a means of restricting 
imports without resort to complicated administrative machinery 
and without giving the recipients of import licences opportu- 
nities for large windfall profits. The gist of the recommenda- 
tions on this particular issue was that since these practices wete 
mainly a product and symptom of domestic inflation the maia 
remedy was to be found in measures to halt inflation and to 
achieve such an adjustment of local costs to prices as would 
facilitate the establishment of a genuine rate of exchange. 

It seems from these passages that the IMF discussions in Wash- 
ington are not likely to have provided the driving force toward 
the new remedial measures. A much more likely explanation is 
probably to be found in the Paris negotiations which preceded 
the launching of the intra-European payments scheme, with its 
substantial interchange of contributions and drawing rights 
between European recipients of Marshall aid. The main con- 
tributions came from Britain. The largest recipient was 
France ; but Italy, too, will enjoy drawing rights against the 
sterling area. In the give and take that preceded agreement on 
this mutual aid, it would not be unreasonable to assume that 
Britain imposed certain conditions’ on the taker—notably the 
requirement that exchange arrangements providing opportuni- 
ties for disorderly cross rates should be abandoned, since these 
rates. did considerable harm to commercial: interests in the 
sterling area. 

Assuming, however, that the cross rates in France will hence- 
forth conform to the official parities and that a similar con- 
formity will before long be established in Italy, it still does not 
follow that the problem of abnormal and damaging distortions of 
international trade arising from commercial rates for sterling 
which diverge from the official parity will have been solved. Itis 
true that some of the more glaring and annoying of the “ irregu-" 
larities” are likely to be stopped.» For circumstances” 


ought not to arise again in which British fur dealers find in the 
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New York market the very: pelts previously purchased on 
French account at fur sales in  London—indicating a 
joss of dollars for Britain. Similarly, an end should be put to 
the recent practice by which French manufacturers of certain 
types of soda, although offereda market for part of their output 
in Britain, decided instead to sell the whole to Swiss firms, 
@mpelling British buyers to make their purchases from Swiss 
sources—in one of the hardest of hard currencies. Nor should 
the cross-rate issue again be presented in such blatant terms as 
those offered when French cloth required in this country for 
making up was offered at two prices, one expressed in dollars, 
oe in sterling, the two being related by a cross rate diverging 
widely from the official parity. If the arrangements with Italy 
are satisfactorily concluded, there should also be an end to the 
recent highly attractive offers made by. Italian merchants to 
Indian tea exporters to sell, through Genoa, the whole of the 
tea shipments destined for the United States and with the freight 
paid for the comparatively short voyage to Italy. 

In all these cases, merchants in the countries in question could 
make an abnormal profit by buying in sterling, which they 
obtained at the official rate, and selling in hard currencies which 
they could then sell partly at the official, partly at the free, rate, 
or at an average of the two. The amount of trade diverted from 
its normal course by these devices may not have been so large 
as to do really serious damage to the balance of payments of 
the countries adversely affected, principally those of the sterling 
area. But the damage done to individual traders and to long 
established merchanting relations between individual firms and 
their agents overseas was, in certain cases, considerable. For 
instance, a tea importer in the United States, who had always 
dealt satisfactorily through a London firm, suddenly found that 
competitors were getting their tea 10 to 20 per cent cheaper by 
buying through Italian merchants; the damage done to the 
goodwill of the London firms in such a case will take a 
great deal of reparation. 


* 


But, although such abuses as these may be stopped, there 
is another aspect of the problem of disorderly or unofficial 
cross rates which is far less susceptible of remedial action, 
whether by the IMF or under pressure of Britain’s strong 
bargaining position through the intra-European payments 
scheme. This is the much more intangible manifestation of 
cross rates which merely emerge by implication from inter- 
national transactions veiled as barter or commodity compensation 
deals. An example, not wholly devoid of verisimilitude, will 
illustrate the ‘complexity of these deals. Wool is bought in 
Australia on Dutch account and put on board ship with docu- 
ments duly attesting the transaction cif Rotterdam. At a 
convenient point in the course of the voyage the wool is tran- 


yp 
shipped, sent on to New-York and the documents duly amended; 
The wool is sold for dollars. These dollars are then used to 
buy a commodity in short supply in Europe—say newsprint. 
This is then.sold for sterling to a European country, preferably 
in the transferable account group, which has enough: sterling 
but not enough dollars and will be prepared to pay'a higher 
sterling price for this dollar commodity than the current dollar 
price converted into sterling at the official rate. This side of the 
transaction having been completed by the sale of the newsprint 
to, say, Denmark, it remains to transfer the sterling from a 
Danish to a Dutch account.:° This can be done without the 
slightest difficulty, since Denmark and the Netherlands are in the 
transferable accountigroup. The transaction, therefore, does not 
even need to be referred to, much less: authorised by, the Bank 
of England. The Dutch firm which originated the cycle: of 
these operations, probably on the basis of a sterling credit 
opened by a Dutch.bank, reimburses the credit and, into the 
bargain, hands over to a gratified Netherlands Bank a much 
larger sterling profit on the transaction than the custom of the 
trade would warrant. Almost everyone is happy.. The Nether- 
lands has gained valuable sterling from merchanting transactions, 
Denmark has obtained scarce dollar newsprint, by a. sterling 
payment. The sufferers—and they are scarcely conscious: of 
their loss—are sterling area countries, namely Australia which 
has lost a direct dollar export of wool and Britain which has 
seen Denmark using sterling to buy a dollar commodity. At no 
time has any monetary authority sanctioned a transaction in 
sterling at unofficial rates, though some laxity somewhere must 
have conduced first to the diversion of the wool from its Dutch 
to an American destination and secondly to the relatively high 
sterling price paid for the import of newsprint into Denmark. 
The transferable account system can also lend itself to abuse 
where the authorities of a country within this group are pre- 
pared to deal in sterling at other than the official rates. ‘The 
most significant example of such transactions has been provided 
by Russian bidding for transferable account sterling. At the 
moment, Russia is reasonably well supplied with US. dollars, 
partly because of sales of furs to the United States and also by 
reason of the slow strangulation of US exports to Russia. But 
while reasonably well supplied with dollars, Russia is short of 
sterling, which it has been using in substantial amounts to pay 
for sterling area rubber and other commodities. The Russian 
authorities, of course, could buy sterling from the Bank of 
England against dollars at the official rate—and the red carpet 
would be rolled out for them. But that would be too tame a 
deal ; instead, the Russians have in fact been bidding for cheap 
sterling in the New York market—a market handled not by the 
recognised banks but by a group of security houses whose names 
are well known in official quarters in London. The sellers are 
holders of sterling in transferable accounts in London. A 
Norwegian holder of sterling, for example, might be prepared 
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to sell his sterling for US dollars at the rate of $3.50. If the 
transaction was done with a Russian buyer there would be no 
way of checking or preventing it since both countries are in the 
transferable account group and a payment from a Norwegian 
vo a Russian account in London needs no official scrutiny. 
Some loss undoubtedly falls upon Britain as a result of such 
transactions. But it would be easy to exaggerate their magni- 
tude. Whether they arise from complicated commodity arbi- 
trage or from use of the well and astutely. organised unofficial 
market in commercial sterling, they are the result of the scarcity 
of dollars and of certain commodities for which buyers are 
prepared to pay a fancy price if that price is payable in sterling. 
It would be a retrograde step to attempt to counter such 
operations by devising stricter restrictions on the use of sterling 
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for multilateral payments. One or two expulsions from 
the transferable account club, and. the relegation of the 
countries concerned to “ administrative transferability,” should 
be the limit of the. restrictive defensive .. measures taken 
by Britain. Agreements such as those made with: France and 
Italy are in no way restrictive of the international use of 

On the contrary, they will help to promote it. For the rest, ti 
emphasis in British policy should be placed on raising. the 
respectability and status of sterling by working indefatigably 
towards the goal of solvency with the dollar area. One day that 
goal may be brought much nearer—not only for Britain but for 
the whole world outside the United States—by a revaluation of 
the dollar in terms of all other currencies. But the time for that 
is not yet, 


Business Notes 


A Satisfied Chancellor ? 


It is not often that Sir Stafford Cripps’s speeches are dis- 
appointing, but that was certainly true of his contribution to 
this. week’s debate on the Address. For M.P.s who had not 
found time to study the intricate documentation of the recent 
efforts of the OEEC, his factual summary no doubt provided a 
useful guide. But the only significant fact which had not pre- 
viously been officially stated (although it was already generally 
known), is that, despite the intra-European payments scheme, 
the Government expects to have to make some further gold 
payments to Belgium and Switzerland. In his comments on the 
domestic situation, the Chancellor closely paralleled his Mansion 
House speech of a fortnight ago. Thus, while giving _ warning 
that it was too soon to make “ any confident judgment ” on the 
effects of the disinflationary policy, he reiterated that revenue is 
coming in satisfactorily and is likely to reach estimate; that 
expenditure has been increased by the rising costs of subsidies 
and defence ; and that these changes, though they will ergre 

“ some reduction ” in the surplus, are not large enough “ 
counteract the main policies of the Budget.” ‘This ponelaiea 
was subject to the important reservation that any substantial 
further increase in defence outlays would “make it necessary to 
reconsider the whole of the rest of our economic programme.” 

This possibility. apart, the Chancellor appeared tolerably well 
satisfied with his disinflationary formula, pointing out that 
although personal savings are still disappointing, and although 

“we have not done all that we wished to do,” the trend towards 

“a more comfortable position” is clearly marked. Moreover, 
the Chancellor cited Britain’s programme for 1948-49—as_ set 
put in the recent White Paper, discussed in these columns last 
week—as evidence that “a substantial degree of recovery” was 
expected. This, he declared, 

shows a progress in the right direction which, by 1952, should 

enable us to be wholly independent of any further exceptional 

external aid. 

There is about all this an air of satisfaction which comes most 
unexpectedly from the lips of Sir Stafford Cripps. Although 
he emphasised again the need for hard work, singleness of 
purpose, and restraint in consumption, there was no hint in this 
speech of awareness of the changing charactér of  Britain’s 
problem. The critical problem now is quite evidently the 
levelling of the trend of production and exports, a change which 
belies all facile fofecasts that self-sufficiency definitely can be 
achieved by 1952.) Sir Stafford avoided this critical issue 
altogether. Indeed, he actually remarked that the added strain 
caused by the miscalculation of the level of investment had been 

“partly offset by increased production ”—surely a highly 
debatable proposition, 


* * * 


Six Billions of Bank Deposits 


Restrained though it is, this note of complacence 2 Sir 
Stafford’s recent comments on the domesti¢ scene is ‘more dis- 
spiriting than it would be from any other Minister. Coming from 
him, and. at a time. when all the evidence points to the need 
for a stiffer dose of disinflation, it raises inevitably the suspicion 
that austere frankness, is being dropped because the desirable 
corrective “policies are either regarded as impracticable or are 


not politically acceptable ‘to the Government as a whole. But _ insufficient 


the opportunist tactics of pretending that all is well on the home 
financial front will not long withstand such shocks as that created 
by the October banking figures published this week. . These 
disclosed a leap in deposits by almost £90 million, a magnitude 
all too reminiscent of the Dalronian phase, and one which has 
attracted particular attention because it carried the total beyond 
£6,000 millior for the first time—aimost £40 million beyond it, 
The significance of the experience of a single month should not, 
of course, be exaggerated ; but this expansion follows one of 
million (net) in September, and occurs at a time when it had 
been hoped that the growth of deposits, if not arrested by dis- 
inflation, would at least be retarded by the delayed effects of the 
absorption of the Argentine rail moneys which, though involving 
credit creation last March, have only gradually become available 
for effective use. Moreover, the reasons for so large a movement 
are not self-evident. 

The £13} million rise in advances was actually a little smaller 
than that for September, and at only half the corresponding 1947 
rate. Investments rose by £2,500,000. If, say, £5,000,000_ af 
the very large increase in bill portfolios (by £96 million) is pre- 
sumed to reflect commercial discounts, this means that not more 
than £21 million of the month’s new credit was needed for the 
private sector of the economy. In other words, at least £63 
million of the £84 million expansion of net deposits was required 
for the Governmental sector, compared with about £27 million 
in September. In the nearest comparable period covered by the 

Exchequer returns, below-line net expenditure was larger than 
usual ; after crediting receipts from savings, etc., it required about 
£38 million, compared with some {17 million in August- 
September. But this deterioration was more than offset by the 
items “above” the line, which showed a surplus of £9,000,000 
compared with a deficit of £41 million. Allowing for the reflux 
of notes from circulation (which in effect increases the Govern 
ment’s need for bank finance), the Treasury’s total disclosed se- 
quirements would be about £41 million—at least £25 million less 
than in the previous month—before taking credit for the sterling 
receipts from sales of dollars and any net borrowings of overseas 
sterling balances on account of the external deficit, now running at, 
say, £25 million a month. In other words, the finance on 
required was no more than £15 to £20 million, in contrast wi 
over £60 million-epparently raised. 
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were no extraneous factors making for expansion. Most important 
of these factors must be the public’s desire for increased lgpaigon 
and the Government’s willingness to satisfy it lest new pressures 
be put upon interest rates. Both the scale of the problem and the 
tactics employed to meet it are radically different from those of 
the Daltonian phase. But the principle involved.is identical. If 
the disinflation policy is to be maintained, the Government sooner 
or later will have to face this conflict between its budgetary and 
jts monetary objectives. 


x * *® 


The Struggle for Coal Production 


No sharper reminder could have been given of the realities 
of the struggle to revive coal output than the rejection by the 
Yorkshire 1mineworkers” representatives of the proposals of the 
joint committee on coal production. Mr Gaitskell, when he com- 
mented on the joint committee’s recommendations in Parliament 
on Wednesday, did not claim for them any great inventiveness or 
novelty of conception. What was important, he suggested, was 
that they had the backing of the National Union of Mineworkers ; 
the recommendations on recruiting foreign workers and upgrading 
men for face-work “ were matters upon which no progress would 
have been made without the fullest’ co-operation of union and 
management.” The recommendations for dealing with persistent 
absenteeism he described as “a remarkable development which 
would have been utterly impossible had the mines not been 
nationalised.” 

These were fair comments, but only on the assumption that the 
co-operation was really full and that the remarkable development 
had in fact taken place. Until, however, the approval given by 
the mineworkers’ national executive is endorsed by the areas 
and the lodges, it is too early to make any such assumptions. 
The Yorkshire area council of the NUM, also meeting on Wed- 
nesday, decided against the proposals; there were objections, it 
seems, to the recruitment of foreign workers, to the extended 
working week, and to the participation of union officials in dis- 
ciplinary measures against absentees. That the Yorkshire area 
council should be the first to make difficulties is not in itself 
surprising; but it isa serious setback, and ‘seems the more 
irresponsible because the areas are directly represented on the 
national executive and had the opportunity to make.their opinions 
felt at an earlier stage. 

It can be hoped that other area councils will be more helpful. 
Their helpfulness will not, nowever, clinch the. matter automatic- 
ally ; from the nature of the recommendations it is clear that the 
results will depend on thorough and detailed application by the 
miners’ lodgese~. The development of face room, the speedier 
upgrading of men for face work, the admission of foreigners, 
and the strious” enforcement of ‘attendance distiplin?—it ‘is only 
by determined local action, supported by the body of opinion in 
the pits, that these measures can be made to produce the results 
which are needed.’ Both the Saturday shift and the extra half- 
hour have been frustrated not by opposition from the national 
leaders but by tacit agreement’'in the ‘coalfields that they 
should be taken lightly. The five-day week agreement provided 
for an appropriate reassessment of tasks, but here above all there 
can be no effective rule of thumb—only co-operation or obstruc- 
tion by the ‘men to whom the tasks will fall’ And up to now, 
obstruction has prevailed.. “The! tecommendations of the joint 
committee are sensible enough, and it is a tactical advance to 
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have got them recognised in an unequivocal the national 
agree of the minewor - ie, What eee e bridged is 
the hiatiis een policy and performance ; this is as evident 
in the NUM as in the Coal Board itself. er ge: 
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Redeployment and Modernisation in Lancashire — 
Among the evidences. of the Cotton. Board’s, patient efforts 
Organise opinion in the cotton industry in favour. of higher pro- 
ductive efficiency, the collection of papers prepared for the con< 
ference of directors, managers and trade union officials at Harro- 
gate last month, and published by the Labour Department of the 
Cotton Board, is the most encouraging yet seen... The attempt to 
recruit more workers continues to have no more than modest 
results, and the cotton employer seeking to improve his production 
is left with two resources—the redeployment of his labour and 
the modernisation of his plant. Large projects of complete re- 
equipment of the kind envisaged in. the Cotton Spinning (Re- 
equipment) Act tend to get less attention, while the possibilities 
of quick and. reasonably inexpensive improvement of existing; 
machinery. get more. In weaving, the case for automatic looms 
continues to be strong, and grows stronger as Lancashire (with 
still only § or 6 per cent of automatic looms) is faced with the com-. 
peution of foreign weaving industries which are almost completely, 
automatic. Conversion of existing looms must, however, be a 
radical operation to produce a machine which can give satisfactory’ 
performance by existing foreign standards. Mr H. L. Muschamp, 
in a paper on “ The Case for Conversion to Automatic Weaving,” 
mentioned a set of looms thé conversion of which had cost 60 
per cent of the cost of new automatic looms ; bur the resulting 
machine would give, he said, the performance of a new automatic 
loom. In spinning, the room for minor improvement is greater ¥ 
Mr B. A. P. Dobson ‘described particularly a number of devices 
and modifications to be fitted in the card room; because of its 
greater variety of machines and number of processes, it was in 
the card room (he argued) that the most substantial savings in 
yarn output per man-hour by mechanical improvements were 

possible. 

An account of the redeployment carried out in a coarse courts 
spinning mill showed that redeployment gave best results in 
the ring room, since the card room operatives were already on’ 
piece rates, while the ring room operatives were not. The’ 
general outlines of redeployment as described in these papers do 
not vary greatly from mill to mill, Such principles as the with- 
drawal from ‘skilled workers of cleaning “and other unskilled 
duties, leaving the skilled man free to mind his machines, are 
becoming standard, as are also the methods of recasting the wage 
structure in order to associate reward with effort. But the 
detailed application, and the methods of’enlisting. the support and 
interest of the workpeople, are separately worked out for each 
mill; they depend, indeed, as much on psychological as on 
physical conditions. : 

It was made clear repéatedly how greatly the uniform payments 
systems in force in Lancashire obstruct thes¢ attempts to 
make better use of labour, Mr Harold Wilson, who presided at 
the opening sessiony referred to the recommendations of the 
Moelwyn Hughes Commission for a new wage structure in cotton 
weaving—“ a system of recommendations which, with such minor 
changes as you may feel it necessary to make in them, holds the 
key to the future.” He could not have said much more plainly 
that major changes or further prolonged delays would not be 
welcome to the Government. 
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Anglo-Soviet Trade 


There is stil £10 ofScisl ews’ abot thts indw “Anglo: Soviet 
trade negotiations. ‘This week Mr Bottomley, Secretary for 
Overseas Trade, had another” meeting with Mr Klenstov, the 
head of the Soviet trade delegation in the United Kingdom, but 
the new agreement is apparently no nearer conclusion. Both 
countries have submitted lists of goods available and required and 
some time must obviously elapse while these are studied. Russia 
has already sent Britain the full consignment of grain under last 
December’s trade pact, in fact some 14,000 tons more—764,000 
metric tons against the scheduled 750,000 metric tons. The total 
includes 470,000 tons of barley against the planned 450,000 tons ; 
190,000 tons of maize against 200,000 tons and 104,000 tons of 
oats against 100,000 tons. It has not resorted to the escape clause 
of the agreement which stated that if by May 31; 1948, the total 
value of orders placed did not reach half the whole value of the 
equipment agreed to, Russia would have the right to withhold 
the last 200,000 tons of grain. It is believed that only £6,500,000 
worth of orders have been placed to date out of a total of 
£20 million. So far Britain has sent 13,000 tons of surplus steel 
rails and 2,200 tons of new steel rails, while a further 3,100 tons 
of new rails are being loaded or awaiting shipment. This makes 
a total of 18,300 tons compared with the agreed 25,000 tons of 
rails, of which not Jess than 10,000 tons would be from new 
production. 


But the main contention over the last Anglo-Soviet trade agree- 
ment has been about the grain prices. Despite all the official 
secrecy maintained on this topic, the monthly trade returns have 
now revealed the cif. prices. According to the December 


protocol “the prices charged .. . shall be based on world 
prices. . . . Prices shall in every case be calculated f.o.b. port of 
shipment.” During the discussion in Parliament Mr Harold 


Wilson said that “the prices agreed on were very fair and 
reasonable in relation to the present price ruling in the world 
markets.” It now appears however that the c.if, import price has 
risen each quarter. The maize price for arrivals in the first 
quarter averaged nearly £31 16s. a ton, in the second quarter 
£32 §s. a ton and in the ‘third quarter £33 7s. a ton. The quarterly 
average price for maize at Chicago—which can be taken as a guide 
to the world market price—fell from £24 a ton for January- 
March to £23 tos. a ton for April-June to £20 12s. a ton for 
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initial discrepancy between the eae 
import Price and the American level was not so great. ‘The first 
quarter’s import price was £30 16s. a ton rising each three months 
to £31 4s. a ton and £33 7s. a ton. The cortesponding US average 
prices were £28 16s. a ton, £27 a ton and £18 158. a ton. In this 
instance after allowing for freight and insurance, it might be tue 
to say that the initial Russian price was “very fair and reasonable,” 
But it seems that Britain bought only 25,000 tons of barley at this 
price, out of a total of 470,000 tons. If this analysis is correct, is 
not the British public entitled to a fuller explanation of the cost 
of Russian grain ? 


* x * 


Proposed Tin Agreement 


As was expected, the third meeting of the International Tin 
Study Group, which concluded at The Hague last weekend, was 
chiefly concerned with the advisability of a world tin agreement; 
A working party wes set up at the Washington meeting last April 
to consider this matter, and it reported to the Study Group that 
it would be both “appropriate and practicable” to conclude such 
an agreement, and at the same time it put forward a proposed 
outline. After considerable discussion, the proposals were modi- 
fied, but the Study Group accepted the general idea of an inter- 
Government Agreement. It further decided to citcularise member 
Governments to see whether they would be in favour of such a 
commodity scheme for tin. The skeleton scheme has not yet been 
published, but it is believed to concentrate more on marketing 
than on regulating output. If a sufficient number of member 
Governments approve of the proposals, a new conference would 
be convened next spring under the egis of the United Nations, to 
work out the details of the scheme. 

The Malayan producers have already stated that they would 
welcome “a practicable and equitable arrangement to ensure long- 
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term stability in the industry.” But what does “ stability * mean ? 
Do producers want stability of prices, or stability of profits, or 
stability of sales? Stable prices can be secured by long-term 
contracts, though they have been something of an embarrass- 
ment to tin producers in a period of rising cosis. Stability of 
profit margins would have much greater attraction for producers, 
but would be administratively difficult to operate and would 
shelter the high cost producers. The guarantee of a market 
for a definite quantity would also be attractive to producers if at 
the same time the movement of prices were restricted. But in 
such a case, would there be any control of output? Without 
restriction, output could be expanded under the impetus of the 
“free” market price, that is, the price for tin over and above the 
agreed marketing quotas. Such a scheme might permit the orderly 
marketing of a large part of the world’s output of tin, and it would 
also possess a reasonable degree of flexibility. But it is not known 
whether the proposed agreement will take this form. 

Any commodity scheme introduced within the next year or so 
will, however, be faced with the problem of strategic purchases. 
Tin producers, quite reasonably, do not want to expand output to 
meet a large but temporary demand. Yet if these new strategic 
requirements are to be covered without restricting norma] com- 
mercial consumption, production must expand, And the new 
agreement would have to allow not only for such an expansion, but 
also for a corresponding contraction when the strategic purchases 
had been completed. Any commodity scheme is certain to be 
controversial] ; and a scheme for tin would be no exception if only 
because of memories of the prewar restriction schemes. It is 
therefore all the more desirable that the scheme worked out last 
week should be published without delay so that adequate con- 


sideration can be given to it before the new conference is 
convened, 
* * * 


Prospectus and Performance 


There have fortunately been few instances in the past year 
where the performances of companies have belied their prospectus 
estimates of profits by a wide margin, but the few have never- 
theless attracted a great deal of attention. Among them, the case 
of Richard Crittall is exceptionally unhappy. In the prospectus 
for the issue of 450,000 § per cent cumulative £1 preference shares 
at par made on December 22, 1947, the directors estimated that 
net profits of the group before all taxation for the year ending 
December 31, 1947, would not be less than £100,000.. As. is now 
well known, the consolidated accounts revealed a loss for the year 
of £607,841. The difference seems too large to be accounted for 
by mistake or inadvertence, and it is reported that official inquiries 
are being made to discover the reasons for this serious discrepancy, 
which clearly involves questions regarding the accountab:lity of 
the former directors. - — 

The provisions of the Companies Act, 1947, about directors’ 
liability for the contents of a prospectus do not apply to the 
Richard Crittall issue, since it was made before the Act came 
into effect. Their actions must be judged by the Companies Act, 
1929, which provides that it is not merely a statement that is 
false, but one made with guilty knowledge which must be proved 
against directors in proceedings. ‘The Cohen Committee recom- 
mended that the law should be amended on the lines of Section 84 
of the Larceny Act, 1861. Under Section 66 of the new Act pro- 
vision has been made for criminal proceedings. The onus has 
been placed on persons authorising the issue of a prospectus to 
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prove either that an untrue statement was immaterial or that they 
had reasonable grounds for believing up to the time of the: issue 
of the prospectus that.@ false statement was true. This test 
cannot be applied in the present case. Moreover, under Section 
65 of the new Act, in the case of an untrue statement made by an 
expert, and included inm.a prospectus, persons. authoris.ng the 
prospectus cannot rely on the fact that the statement was made 
by an expert unless they can prove reasonable grounds for their 
belief, up to the time of the issue of the prospectus, that the 
expert was competent. Under. the 1929 Act it had to be estab- 
lished that directors had no reasonable ground for believing that 
an expert was incompetent, 

The shifting of the burden of proof in any action arising from 
an umtrue siatement on to the shoulders of the persons authorising 
a prospectus seems to have provided an effective instrument 
against the wilful insertion of such statements. Of course, no 
provision can be incorporated in the law fully to guard against 
the publication of misinformation resulting from negligence or 
incompetence. But the Companies Act, 1947, should go a long 
way as a deterrent against the publication of information about 
future prospects and estimates of profit which have not been given 
full consideration, 


* * * 


Shortage of Refractory Linings 


Shortages of silica bricks and other refractory lining materials 
have persistently hampered revival in the European steel and coke- 
oven industries since the war. This has been evident from the 
experiences of firms seeking to repair or expand their plants ; 
but there have been no reliable statistics om which a genera 
survey of the position could be based, and this has made more 
difficult the work of the Geneva working party which has been 
attempting. in the. past year to. solve the shortage of silica bricks, 
lamping mass, and their principal raw material, quartzite. A 
great deal of the working party’s time has therefore had to be 
given to persuading the countries concerned to notify their con- 
sumption, production, and plans more completely and with reason- 
able uniformity. 

In spite of this, a good deal of success has been achieved in 
expanding production and in confining requirements within 
practicable bounds. Britain, with an estimated production for.1948 
of 413,000 metric tons of quartzite, 59,000 of tamping mass, 
and 294,000 of silica bricks, is stiJ] considerably the largest 
European producer of refractory materials for industry. But pro-’ 
duction in the Bizone of Germany has shown a sharp improvement 
since currency reform, and is now-estimated at 105,000 metric tons 
of silica bricks and 65,000 tons of tamping mass for the current 
year. Bizonal production is particularly important for coke-oven 
bricks ; the estimated output of 32,000 tons this year will have been 
almost entirely uséd up in the majntenance and reconditioning of 
the Ruhr coke ovens, but this is itself important to maintain the 
coke supplies from the Ruhr to the steel industries of western 
Europe ; and exports of 12,000 tons of coke-oven bricks from the 
Bizone are now thought possible in 1949. Quartzite production in 
western Germany, hardly less important, is about equally divided 
between the Bizone and the French Zone, at about 75,000 tons 
each this year. Its expansion depends partly on increasing the 
labour force, which is still inadequate in spite of the improvement 
since currency reform. The French Zone authorities have been 
discussing with the Italian Government the possibility of bringing 
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Italian workers to the quartzite quarries in the French Zone, 
something may come of their discussions by 
other necessity is material for quarry 
light railway—and the vehicle industry of the Bizone should 


unlikely in the next few months. ‘i : 

The Working Party on Refractory Materials for Industry 1s 
teking a more optimistic view of the prospects of removing this 
particular shortage than it has taken so far; a further modest 
improvement in the main producing countries can remove the 
deficit. Indeed, doubts have been expressed at Geneva whether 
there is still a deficit; but the latest suggestion made to the 
quarrying and transport equipment against silica bricks and 
quartzite—suggests that there is. Another suggestion made, that 
the working party should undertake the allocation of silica bricks 
for export, has been turned down, 


* x x 


Better Terms of Trade ? 


For the first time since the beginning of 1946, the index of 
import prices declined in Septentber, The*fall was slight—barely 
one per cent—but as the accompanying graph shows, import pr.ces 
apparently reached a peak im July and August and started to 
decline in September. Yet it would be wrong to read too much 
into this change of directian. The food and drink component of 
the index resumed its rise, being one point higher than in August, 
but raw material prices fell by 2}. per cent, owing mainly to 
cheaper cotton and wool, World corton prices have fallen, bur the 
lower import prices for wool reflect a transference of 
wool stocks from the Dominions to this country rather 
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than any improvement im the terms of trade for Britain— 
although admittedly wool prices did fall in September. ‘Woot and 
cotton together have a weight in the component index of 25 per 
cent and therefore exert a considerable inffuence on the total. 
Bur the index of import prices ts based orrc.i-f-imporr prices anc 


is therefore not a very accurate of world commodity 
prices. Thus, a reduction in freight and insurance could reduce 
the undex witheus any corresponding fall in world prices, although 
there is ne evidence that thisehas happened during ; 
For this same reason great care has to be taken im 

change m the terms of trade. Until there is better evidence 
Britain is mow purchasing its food and raw 
than im the past—what facts have already been 
long term contracts and bulk purchases show 
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1943-49 have generally tended to imcrease—the downward trend 
in import prices may be ifusary. “ 
More heartening, however, is the trend of export prices, which 


being calculated on an £.0.b. basis 
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; in September rose by 
per cemt making the total increase since July almost three 


cent. Prices for exported raw materials were nearly 
higher than in August and those for manufactures more than’ 


per cent higher. ‘This time it was metal goods prices which 
jusiped, while textiles Pisces healed stabicieete Te ‘the current 
rise im export prices can be maintained to the end of the year, 
without reducing of the of 
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| if they fail to reach a still lower figure he pays 40 per cent. 
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payments will be assisted. The dollar drain, however, is mor 
dependent on the terms of trade of the sterling area rather tha, 
of the United Kingdom and theyappear to be more favourable, 


* to * 
Oil Dock for Big Tankers — 


The post of Manchester has handled oil traffic since the Ship 
Canal was opened in 1894, but the development of the 
is making it necessary to provide for the handisng of oi! in 
bulk than before. The new deck scheme ammounced by the 
Manchester Ship Canal i 


- 


gramme. It will, however, mean that tankers will be unloaded 
nearer the sea than at present. The new dock. wali be at Easiham, 
at the entrance to the camal. Tankers now, dack at Sianlow, 
on the canal itself, but this limits she size of tanker which can be 
handled to about 12,50e@ tons, theugh larger, tankers of up to 
16,000 tons have eccasionally been taken up to Stanlow afier partly 
unloading elsewhere. In the future tankers of wap 10 30,000 tons 


is building at Stamlow-as part of. the national home refinery pro. 


handled by the same group’s specialised plant there. 

The canal company Js not proposing to raise new capital imme- 
diately. Tt will, however, seck to extend its. borrowing powers by 
£2,500,000, and this provision will be incorporated. in the Bal 
which, before it is bseught befere Parliament, will have to be 
approved by a meeting of shareholders in February. The Cor- 
poration of Manchester is the, ‘shatcholder.: Work at 
Eastham will begin immediately Parliamentary approval has been 
obtained, and will take about three years ; the new dock s 
therefore, be ready for use towards the end of 1952, when the 
refinery ‘should already be partly in opezation. 

‘Phe plan, which imcludes an entrance lock 800 feet long and 
r00 feet wide, is an indication that the trend towards very large 
tankers is expected to be permanent. Ar Jeast one tanker of 
30,000 tons is building im the United States. The Shell group 
has two tankers of 28,000 tons already building in British yards, 
and the kee] of a third is to be laid next week, 

* * * 

Film Renting Disagreements 

Negotiations have been going on through the summer about 
the film renting terms charged by General Film Distributors (the 
main distributor for the Rank Organisation), and they seemed 
a fortnight ago to be approaching settlement. They have nom 
however, assumed “national importance” (in the view of the 
British Film Producers” Association) and have been broken off, 
to be restarted on an all-industry basis. Mr J. Arthur Rank, who 
fs president of the British Film Producers’ Association, notified 
the Cimematograph Exhibitors’ Association of this decision ia 
a letter last week. He explained that the BFPA had decided © 
set up a Special committee to consider distribution policy, amd 
that this would take “a little while.” When he resumed the dis 
cussions with the CEA he would be accompanied by members 
of the executive council ef the producers” asséciation. 
_ The delay is the more unfornunate since the di about rental, 
terms has done @ great deaf to sour the internal relations of the 
trade at the outset of the attempt to apply the new Films Act 
That the renting terms of the svajor British distributing organisa 
tion might concern the whole industry might well have bee 
thought of earlier in the day ; m was, made evident (0 
the producers when one or two exhibitors became sufficiently. 
confident of easier terms from Mr Rank to begin to ask casict 
terms for British films from other studies as welk. i 

The exhibitors have always claimed that they regard Mr Rank’ 
terms as too high, but their maim complaint is not against the 
highest rates, which are charged for successful films, but against 
the lower rates charged for films which do not do so well at 
the box-office. A box-office stctess may wel be worth the 50 pat 
cent of takings which the exhibitor has to pay. If takings fail 


to reach a certain figure the exhibitor pays only 45 fer cent, ane 
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im the case he does not get from General Film Dis 
a “programme” (that is, a first and second feature, or a 
feature with a money allowance to enable him to rent a 
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November 


By November manufacturers have completed delivery 
of their Christmas orders and, when the large 
demand for exports has been met, the children at 
home are not forgotten: Christmas stocks are 
being delivered to retailers, a great nation of 
shopkeepers is preparing to put goods into its shop 
windows, and bankers make ready to meet heavy 
seasonal. demands upon their services.. Whichever 
side of the counter will be your concern during the 
Christmas shopping season, you can depend upon 
assistance from the Midland Bank, whose wide 
commercial experience is available at 2000 branches 
throughout Englartd and Wales. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





COURTAULDS 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
No 8 THE WEST RIDING 









Riding of Yorkshire go back to the time 

when black silk mourning crape was the 
firm’s speciality, and rayon was only a dream 
of science. 

It was from a famous Yorkshire textile firm 
that the late Henry Greenwood Tetley joined 
Courtaulds in 1893, later to play the leading part 
in establishing the British rayon industry and 
laying the foundations of the Company as it 
is today. 

In 1917 Courtaulds purchased Spring Hall 
Mills, Halifax, where they began to use rayon on 
a large scale for making furnishing fabrics. Then, 
buying their yarn from Courtaulds, other 
manufacturers soon followed the Halifax example. 

Next, in 1937, the Company acquired West- 
croft Mill, Bradford, then at a standstill, and 
equipped it with worsted combing and spinning 
machinery. There Courtaulds showed how their 
** Fibro ’’ rayon staple could be spun into yarns 
for use in weaving the kind of cloth for which 
Yorkshire is famous, thus widening the use of 
rayon in the worsted industry. 

During the Second World War Westcroft Mill 
provided yarn for Service blankets and garments, 
and Spring Hall Mills wove cloths for West 
Africa whence Britain obtained rubber, palm 
kernels and oil. 

Finally, Courtaulds recently opened Bull Royd 
Mill, Girlington, Bradford, acquired in 1944. 
Here they are weaving, on the most modern 
automatic machinery, Yorkshire sui and 
dress fabrics in which rayon staple is blended 
with wool. 

Of over 25,000 people employed by Courtaulds 
in the United Kingdom about 400 are engaged in 
the Company’s three West Riding Mills, each of 
which demonstrates under commercial con- 
ditions how rayon ¢an best be used in one form 
or another. 


This is one of a series of statements to inform the 
public of some part. of the contribution made by 
Courtaulds’ industrial enterprise to economic well- 
being in various districts of the United Kingdom, 


Issued by Courtaulds Ltd., 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1 


(rating Yr associations with the West 
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A corner of the Risking Hall, Head Office 
@ Men and money, in and out; the friendly nod, the expert touch; 
such are characteristic of the Banking Hall. 


Here routine and order 
reign supreme. 


It’s all very swift and ‘safe and sure, this cavalcade 
of currency, yet all very human — on both sides of the counter, 
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Fastern Enterprise 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 
have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
Chartered Bank of india, Australia and China has supplied them 
witb the s banking services that this trade demands, 

Today, in addition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
products and services is readily available to customers, Those planning 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 
problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK. OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(ncorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE; 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Manchester Branch : ¢2, Mosley St., Manchester 2. ¢ Liverpool Branch : The Cotton 
Exchange Buildings, Old Hall St., Liverpool 3 « West End (London) Branch: 

e New York Agency: 6¢; Broadway, New York 
Associated Banking institution in India: ‘The Allahabad Bank Ltd, 
‘The Bani’ s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
INDIA « PAKISTAN « CBYLON « BURMA »« SINGAPORE AND FEDERA 
OF MALAYA * NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK « INDONESIA « ERATION 
INDO-CHINA « SIAM « THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC e HONGKONG 
CHINA e JAPAN 





Co-operation, 
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TRADE 


This Bank is equipped to provide 
essential information to business houses” 
planning to enter the Australian markets or 
develop existing connections. Over 500 


branches and agencies at leading trade 


‘centres furnish regular advices of current 


business trends, Exposes od import 


available to British Exporters and I 


Address enquiries to Information Department of— 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


7 Lothbury, London, E.C.a 


iene 
Other London Offices at 


Established 1858 


Australia Heute, Strand; London, W.C.3 and 8, Princes St, Londom, B.C. 


Shipping Goods? 


Exchange regulations and import restric- 
tions in the various countries present many 
difficulties to Exporters. Our long experience 
of international trade and intimate know- 
ledge of local regulations enable us to give 
expert and timely guidance to Merchants 
who consult us pn their problems. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
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for the programme to, perhaps, 42.5 per cent. It is for this reason 
that the reputedly high proportion of “ mediocre to poor.” films 
in the British output has played a prominent part lately in argu- 
ments within the trade. (The criteria of quality are for this 
purpose not zsthetic but financial.) . At the time the discussions 
began the exhibitors were openly worried about deicriorating 
quality. They have lately noticed an improvement in quality. 
But at the same tme the return of American films has improved 
their bargaining position. And the exhibitor who finds the rental 
for a particular film scaled in an uneconomit way can invoke the 
relief clause of the Act, sometimes with hope of success, 


* * * 
More ECA Loans 


The ECA loan agreement with Britain has opened the gates 
to all others in the queue, During the past week loan agreements 
have been signed or prepared for signature with Denmark, Eire, 
Sweden, France and the Netherlands. They all carry substan- 
ually the same terms as those negotiated with Britain, namely, 
2} per cent interest with no interest payment due until 1952, 
and capital repayments beginning in 1956. Some urgency in 
signing these loan agreements was provided by an announcement 
by ECA in Washington that no further grants would be made to 
the participating countries until they had signed their loan agree- 
ments. ECA probably felt that it had to apply the spur in order 
to protect its position with Congress, which has placed on 
ECA the compulsion to make $1 billion out of the $5 billion 
voted for Marshall aid in 1948-49 available in the form of loans. 

On his return from his European trip the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administrator, Mr Paul Hoffman, announced that he would 
ask the President for a further $1 billion to keep the European 
Recovery Programme going between April and June of next 
year. As finally agreed by Congress, the ECA appropriation of 
$5 billion was to last for fifteen months—until June 30, 1949— 
but with discretion left to the President of the United States to 
spend it over a period of twelve months—by March 30, 1949— 
if he deemed it necessary. At the rate at. which procurement 
authorisations have been granted by ECA, it is clear that the 
amount will in fact be exhausted by the end of March. It will, 
therefore, be one of the first tasks of the new Congress to decide 
whether ERP is to be kept going after that date. 


* * * 


November Franc Rate 


The first of the monthly recalculations of the commercial 
rate for the French franc in accordance with the new arrange- 
ments announced on October 17th was made last week-end. It 
leaves the rate for November unchanged at the level which 
obtained since the latest realignment. The commercial rate for 
sterling thus remains at 1061-1063 francs. “The announcement 
by the Bank of France last weekend adds that the rates of exchange 
for all currencies will remain unchanged for the current month 
unless the free dollar rate moves by more than § per cent im 
relation to the average on which the current month’s rate has 
been calculated. The free market rate for the dollar remains 
rigidly held at around 313 francs, and its stability bears every 
trace of effective official control. Meanwhile the rates for bank 
notes, which are both free and unofficial, continue to show a 
very substantial discount on the tolerated free rates, the latest 
quotation for dollar notes being 460 francs as against the free 
exchange rate of 313.80 francs. 


* * x 


Stock Exchange Commisgions 


Action taken this week by the group of stock exchange 
members who last July petitioned the Stock Exchange Council to 
rescind the new agency rules is expected to result in an ordinary 
meeting of members to vote on a resolution to defer the imple- 
mentation of the rules for at least one year from January I, 1949. 
The new rules (which increase registration fees and provide for 
the abolition of rebates on commission tb outside agencies) are 
due to come into effect on that date. The rejection of the original 
petition to the Council in July was perhaps niepret te for no less 
than 1,667 out of 3,922 members had signed it. ‘Nor did the 
counter-arguments put forward by the council at the time appear 
very convincing. Certainly they have not convinced the opposi- 
tion, and in the meantime it is likely that more support has been 
mustered. ‘While neither party to this friendly dispute has 
changed its ground, the petitioners in their latest letter to the 

il particularly stress that any further diminution 
business ‘might grave consequences for many firms. In 
view of the low level of Stock Exchange business this autumn it 
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will be hard for members to resist this.argument. . For both the 


Council and the petitioners seem. 10 agree. that the possible 
of the changes on business is di to measure. 

This is the first occasion in living memory when members have 
sought to call a meeting of the Hi for such a purpose. It is 
emphasised that no constitutional issue will be raised at the 
meeting. If, indeed, it were the intention to effect a change in 
the Deed of Settlement it would be necessary 10. pass a special 
resolution for which twenty-one days’ notice and a 75 per cent 
Majority vote are required. It is understood that the proposed 
meeting will be convened next week. A minimum of only seven 
days’ notice must be given. A resoliition from the floor of the 
House must be supported by nine members and can be carried 
by a simple majority of those present. While the Council are not 
bound to abide by the result, should it be im favour Of the resolu- 
tion they would be bound to take serious notice of it, The next 
step would probably. be a referendum for or against the new 
tules. .The dissenting group may well be satisfied by deferment 
for a year, but there is a strong body of opinion.in favour of 
complete rescission. Indeed a clear-cux decision one way or the 
other seems to be desirable. 


* * * 


Mutual Assistance amon, Trustee Savings Banks 


‘With one or two exceptions, the changes proposed in the 
new Savings Banks Bill are of mainly formal significance, Most 
of them were in contemplation before the war, designed to correct 
anomalies or remove minor technical difficulties. From the point 
of view of the depositor, perhaps the most notable change is the 
repeal of the limit of £500 on the sum in the name of any one 
depositor in the special investment department and the power 
given to the’ Treasury to impose new limits. More important, 
however, for the future of the Trustee Savings Bank movement 
itself are the provisions in Clause I which authorise a trustee 
savings bank to make, subject to the approval of the Com- 
missioners, grants to other trustee savings banks. For the pur- 
pose of dealing with grants made for the benefit of unspecified 
banks, the Commissioners are required to maintain, as part of 
the Fund for the Banks for Savings, a separate mutual assistance 
account. This provision, for the establishment of what is in 
effect a central pool, apparently derives from the delayed effects 
of cheap money upon the earnings of the banks, and enables 
banks with large running surpluses to provide funds for others 
which are still in the development stage. .The Trustee Savings 
Bank movement has a large postwar development programme, and 
in the financial year just ending 100 new branches have been 
opened. Any surplus on the earnings of the funds employed by 
the National Debt Commissioners in the Fund for the Banks for 
Savings over the interest payments made to the individual banks 
is, of course, payable to the Exchequer. Last year, it will be 
recalled, the Finance Act incorporated a corresponding provision 
that any deficiency should be made good from the consolidated 
fund. M : ? 


Getting Rid of Cost-Plus 


The. important changes in the mechanism of price control 
of certain types of clothing, which became effective this week, 
have naturally been warmly welcomed in trade circles, notably, 
of course, in the sections directly affected—principally, men’s 
woollen outerwear and all waterproofs, But the new arrange- 
ments are of significance over a much wider range of trade than 
this, for they mark the first really important step in the process 
of discarding the anomalous principle of controlling pzices by 
reference to the cost of production of individual firms. The 
clothing trade has this year been particularly vocal in its protests 
against the unfair effects of this system, and its defects have also 
been underlined by instances of prosecutions of firms for exceed- 
ing the prices dictated by their own costs even though these 
prices were well below the overriding ceiling prices prescribed in 
the price control orders. Under this system, an efficient manu- 
facturer had not only an incentive to inflate his costs but suffered 
the frustration of knowing that the less efficient members of the 
trade were entitled to sell at higher prices than he, just because 
they were less efficient. ot 

Now, at last, this demoralising system is diminishing in scope. 
The goods affected by this week’s changes are now subject to 
price control only by the method of prescription of uniform selling 
prices for all goods within the scope of the order, regardless of 
the varying costs of the firms who make or sell them. During 
the past two years a similar simpli of the price control 
system has been made for knitted braces and women's 
rayon underwear. i: is to be expected that the range of goods 
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a Address enquiries to Information Department of:— 


A corer ofthe Ban THE NATIONAL BANK 


@ Men and money, in and out; the friendly nod, the expert touch; 


such are characteristic of the Banking Hall. Here routine and order OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 
reign supreme. It’s all very swift and ‘safe and sure, this cavalcade ual 
| 7 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


of currency, yet all very human — on both sides of the counter, 
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Eastern Enterprise © 1 Exchange regulations and import restric- 

For over three hundred years mén of enterprise and initiative ate tions in the various countries present many 

Chartered Hank of inn, Abstr and Chinn espe chem |) _Aificulties to Exporters. Our long experience 
ee: ee , eee ar network of ei of international trade and intimate know- 


branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for he ‘ledge of local regulations enable us to give 


products and services is readily available to customers, Those planning . . 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited Rincon thide expert and timely. guidance to Merchants 
who consult us on their problems. 


problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK. OF .INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE; 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


; Manchester Branch : 52, Mosley St., Manchester 2 e Liverpool Branch :. The Cotton 5 4 GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


Exchange Buiktings, Old Hall St., Liverpool 3 © West End (London) Branch: HEAD OFFICE: 





{ . 28, Charles 1'St., London, S.W,1° «© New York Agency : 65, Broadway, New York 67 LOMBARD STREET * LONDON °- E.C.3 
; Associated Banking institution in India; The Allahabad Bank Ltd, ie rl : 
, 4, ale: ide Wht cine wihcniidd eesti de Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland ¢ 
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for the programme to, perhaps, 42.5 per cent. It is for. this. reason 
that the reputedly high proportion of “ mediocre to poor” films 
in the British output has played a prominent part lately in argu- 
ments within the trade. (The criteria of quality are for this 
purpose not esthetic but financial.) . At the.time the discussions 
began the exhibitors were openly worried about deteriorating 
quality. They have lately noticed an improvement in quality. 
But at the same ume the return of American films has improved 
their bargaining position, And the exhibitor who finds the rental 
for a particular film scaled in an uneconomi¢ way can invoke the 
relief clause of the Act, sometimes with hope of success. 


. * * 
More ECA Loans 


The ECA lean agreement with Britain has opened the gates 
10 all others in the queue. During the past week loan agreements 
have been signed or prepared for signature with Denmark, Eire, 
Sweden, France and the Netherlands. They all carry substan- 
tially the same terms as those negotiated with Britain, namely, 
2} per cent interest with no interest payment due until 1952, 
and capital repayments beginning in 1956. Some urgency in 
signing these loan agreements was provided by an announcement 
by ECA in Washington that no further grants would be made to 
the participating countries until they had signed their loan agree- 
ments. ECA probably felt that it had to apply the spur in order 
to protect its position with Congress, which has placed on 
ECA the compulsion to make $1 billion out of the $5 billion 
voiced for Marshall aid in 1948-49 available in the form of loans. 
On his return from his European trip the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administrator, Mr Paul Hoffman, announced that he would 
ask the President for a further $1 billion to keep the European 
Recovery Programme going between April and June of next 
year. As finally agreed by Congress, the ECA appropriation of 
$5 billion was to last for fifteen months—until June 30, 1949— 
but with discretion left to the President of the United States to 
spend it over a period of twelve months—by March 30, 1949— 
if he deemed it necessary. At the rate at which procurement 
authorisations have been granted by ECA, it is clear that the 
amount will in fact be exhausted by the end of March. It will, 
therefore, be one of the first tasks of the new Congress to decide 
whether ERP is to be kept going after that date. 


& * * 


November Franc Rate 


The first of the monthly recalculations of the commercial 
rate for the French franc in accordance with the new arrange- 
ments announced on October 17th was made last week-end. It 
leaves the rate for November unchanged at the level which 
obtained since the latest realignment. The commercial rate for 
sterling thus remains at 1061-1063 francs. The announcement 
by the Bank of France last weekend adds that the rates of exchange 
for all currencies will remain unchanged for the current month 
unless the free dollar rate moves by more than § per cent in 
relation to the average on which the current month’s rate has 


been calculated. The free market rate for the dollar remains. 


rigidly held at around 313 francs, and its stability bears every 
trace of effective official control, Meanwhile the rates for bank 
notes, which are both free and unofficial, continue to show a 
very substantial discount on the tolerated free rates, the latest 
quotation for dollar notes being 460 francs as against the free 
exchange rate of 313.80 francs. 


* * x 


Stock Exchange Commisgions 


Action taken this week by the group of stock exchange 
members who last July petitioned the Stock Exchange Council to 
rescind the new agency rules is expected to result in an ordinary 
meeting of members to vote on a resolution to defer the imple- 
mentation of the rules for at least one year from January I, 1949. 
The new rules (which increase registration fees and provide for 
the abolition of rebates on commission tod outside agencies) are 
due to come into effect on = date. a para ees — 
petition to the Council in July was perhaps surprising, n 
than 1,667 out of 3,922 members. had signed it. ‘Nor did the 
counter-arguments put forward by the council at the time appear 
very convincing. Certainly they have not convinced the opposi- 
tion, and in the meantime it is likely that more support has been 
mustered. While neither party to this friendly dispute has 
changed its ground, the petitioners in their latest letter to the 
Council particularly stress that any further diminution 
business iat Tar grave consequences for many firms. In 
view of the low level of Stock e business this autumn it 
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will be hard for members to resist thisargument, For both the 


Council and the petitioners. seem 10 agree. that the possible. effect 
of the changes on business is difficult to measure. 


This is the first occasion in living memory when members have 


sought to call a meeting of the Hcuse for such a purpose. It is 
emphasised that no constitutional issue will be raised at the 
meeting. If, indeed, it were the intention to effect a change in 
the Deed of Settlement it would be necessary to pass a special 
resolution for which twenty-one days’ notice and a 75. per cent 
majority vote are required. It is understood that the proposed 
meeting will be convened next week. A minimum of only seven 
days’ notice must be given. A resolution from the floor of the 
House must be supported by nine members and can be carried 
by a simple majority of those present. While the Council are not 
bound to abide by the result, should it be in favour of the resolu- 
tion they would be bound to take serious notice of it. The next 
step would probably be a referendum for or against the new 
tules. .The dissenting group may well be satisfied by deferment 
for a year, but there is a strong body of opinion.in favour of 
complete rescission, Indeed a clear-cut decision one way or the 
other seems to be desirable. 


* * * 


Mutual Assistance amon, Trustee Savings Banks 


With one or two exceptions, the changes proposed in the 
new Savings Banks Bill are of mainly formal significance, Most 
of them were in contemplation before the war, designed to correct 
anomalies or remove minor technical difficulties. From the point 
of view of the depositor, perhaps the most notable change is the 
repeal of the limit of £500 on the sum in the name of any one 
depositor in the special investment department and the power 
given to the’ Treasury to impose new limits. More important, 
however, for the future of the Trustee Savings Bank movement 
itself are the provisions in Clause I which authorise a trustee 
savings bank to make, subject to the approval of the Com- 
missioners, grants to other trustee savings banks. For the pur- 
pose of dealing with grants made for the benefit of unspecified 
banks, the Commissioners are required to maintain, as part of 
the Fund for the Banks for Savings,'a separate mutual assistance 
account. This provision, for the establishment of what is in 
effect a central pool, apparently derives from the delayed effects 
of cheap money upon the earnings of the banks, and enables 
banks with large running surpluses to provide funds for others 
which are still in the development stage. The Trustee Savings 
Bank movement has a large postwar development programme, and 
in the financial year just ending 100 new branches have been 
opened. Any surplus on the earnings of the funds employed by 
the National Debt Commissioners in the Fund for the Banks for 
Savings over the interest payments made to the individual banks 
is, of course, payable to the Exchequer. Last year, it will be 
recalled, the Finance Act incorporated a corresponding provision 


that any deficiency should be made good from the consolidated 
fund. 
. * * 


Getting Rid of Cost-Plus 


The important changes in the mechanism of price control 
of certain types of clothing, which became effective this week, 
have naturally been warmly welcomed in trade circles, notably, 
of course, in the sections directly affected—principally, men’s 
woollen. outerwear and all waterproofs. But the new arrange- 
ments are of significance over a much’ wider range of trade than 
this, for they mark the first really important step in the process 
of discarding the anomalous principle of controlling pices by 
reference to the cost of production of individual firms. The 
clothing trade has this year been particularly vocal in its protests 
against the unfair effects of this system, and its defects have also 
been underlined by instances of prosecutions of firms for exceed- 
ing the prices dictated by their own costs even though these 
prices were well below the overriding ceiling prices prescribed in 
the price control orders, Under this system, an efficient manu- 
facturer had not only an incentive to inflate his costs but suffered 
the frustration of knowing that the less efficient members of the 
trade were entitled to sell at higher prices than he, just because 
they were less efficient. 4 

Now, at last, this demoralising system is diminishing in scope, 
The goods affected by this week’s changes are now subject to 
price control only by the method of prescription of uniform selling 
prices for all goods within the scope of the order, regardless of 
the varying costs of the firms who make or sell them. During 
the past two years a similar simpli of the price control 
system has been made for knitted goods, braces and women’s 
rayon underwear. iz is to be expected that the range of goods 
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over which the objectionable “ cost-prus ” principle operates will 
be further reduced as the buyers’ market subsides and 

a relaxation of presswre upom productive capacity. Under con- 
ditions of acute shortage, when there is need to encourage even 


offered to the marginal firm. ‘ . 
the principle now leaves room for am imcrease im prices at present 
charged by the more efficient firms, and it will be surprising if 
some increase does not occur—within the limits, of course, set by 
the ceiling prices. ‘ 


Free Tea Auctions 2? 


The question of reopening the London tea market has again 
been raised, but this time the move has apparently come from 
the Ministry of Food. Twelve months ago tea producers 
approached the Ministry with a similar proposal, but at that tinre 
it asked for a guaramee that sufficient supplies would come to 
the London market to maintain the Bntsh ration. Such a 
guarantee was not forthcoming. This year, however, there has 
been little delay in shipments from Calcutta, and tea stocks have 
been accumulating in this country so that the ration should not 
be affected by the change over to auctions. But the Ministry 
must first get the approval of the Indian and Ceylon Govern- 
ments. The proposed scheme, it is understood, would provide for 
auction im London, at the same time maintaining the domestic 
ration system and subsidised home prices. 

Indian and Ceylon growers may need some convincimg that 
the Londen market will in the long run favour their interests. 
In recent months tea prices in. Colombo have beef below the 
Ministry of Feod’s comtract price and these producers. who 
did not tender to the Ministry have suffered. This experience 
has undoubtedly imspired the Ceylon Government to suggest 
a mew contract for 1949. In Calcutta, on the other. hand, 
prices have tended to be above the Mimisiry’s price, but this was 
due largely to the fact that the Ministry had already bought a 
sizeable proportion of the crop and alse to local transpest diffi- 
culties which created temporary shortages. _Thus it is doubtful if 
Lendon prices would remain at the high levels registered m 
Calcutta. On the other hand, they would give the producers a 
truer picture of long-term market trends, 

Since Indonesia, China, Japan and Fermosa are again becommg 
important exporters, a single international market is clearly 
needed, and Calcutta is unable to fill that role. It has few 
facilnies for storage, sampling and img and little expert 
stall. During and since the end of the war, India and Ceylon 
have enjoyed a good export. wade with the United Siates, 
but mow it is possible for the United States to import green 
teas again ; moreover, India may soom have to compete again 
with Indonesia. 

One major obstacle to the reopening of the London market 
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is the export duties in both India and Ceylon. Producers send. 


the controlled prices in their sales to the home market. 
& * a 

Agricultural Wages 

The claim of the National Union of Agricultural Workers 


for a “substantial increase” in wages is based mainly on the 


increase in the cost of living since their minimum wage was 
raised to £4 10s. in August last year. The union also refers to 
the need for increased recruitment, in view of the likelihood that 
the manpower target set in the “ Economic Survey” will not 
be reached. The suggestion that the manpower problem 
can largely be met by employing foreign workers is indignantly 
reyected—indeed, there is already considerable pressure in some 
districts to get rid of the Poles—on the ground that these con 
stitute only a temporary addition to the labour force. 

‘The Agricultural Wages Board, which heard the claim this 
week, has not yet given its reply. It is a difficult claim to deter- 
mine. ‘The farm workers” minimum, though more than double 
its prewar rate, is still low in relation to that in other industries, 
but, at the same time, agricultural workers have had more 
increases since the war than most others. The question of com- 
parative cost of living in town and country has never been 
seriously studied, but farm workers have certain advantages, such 
as low rents, and are probably less affected by fluctuations in the 
cost of hvimg than town dwellers. 

The case for shorter hours and longer holidays has probably 
better hopes of success. The 44-hour week, which the union is 
claiming, is now the genera) practice in British industry, and 
most unions are seeking a fortnight’s holiday. Shorter hours 
will add largely to costs in an occupation which will require a 
great deal of overtime in the summer months, but it may be 
that the claim cannot be resisted. 

Another current claim is that of the Post Office engineers for 
improvements in their wages scale, ranging from 73s. to 18s. @ 
week, Their chief grievance is the Postmaster-General’s delay 
in replying to their claim, which was lodged last April. The 
Government is certainly placed in something of a dilemma. It 
was recognised in the White Paper on Personal Incomes that it 
would give a lead to private industry in promoting wage stabilisa- 
tion and—apart from the astonishing decision to increase the 
wages of Government-employed engineers—this has so far been 
the practice. Post office engineers claim that they are underpaid 
in relation to their skill and are threatening a “ go-slow”” move- 
ment which in some cases might lead to strike action. Threats 
of that kind can hardly be taken lightly. 
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Petrol post 





SHELL is different from the Post Office. 


en alk ntti tas 


You can’t get stamps from SHELL. 


annem nanina petite tana meee ee 


But, like the Post Office, 


ee 















" SHELL reaches every corner 

















of the British Isles, 


From strategic centres SHELL, too, 


can serve every town, 


a nr 


village and farm in Britain. 


Delivering SHELL petroleum products are 


17 ocean installations, 


a a a a 


20 sub-installations, 


500 depots, 


2,500 lorries, 


7,000 rail tank cars — 





and 15,000 employees. 


It works out at 2 tons per head per day. 


you can be sure of 











GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 8/10 


MANUFACTURERS 1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/5 
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BASE FOR NYLONS 


Bury Fett, the fabric that takes 
any shape, plays a thousand parts 
in our key industries. Machine 
base felts, anti-vibration felts, felt 
washers. gaskets,strips and carriers 
all classesof felt cut and fabricated 
~~ to customers’ specifications. Bury 
Bury Felts under textile . 
looms and other heavy machines Felt can be as hard as nails or as 
decrease shock, cut maintenance : i 
costs and protect the building. soft as silk, for besides felts for 
every heavy industrial purpose there are fascinating felts for the 
lighter side of life, notably ‘Carmiila’ Carpeting and ‘Felbury’ 
Fabrics for colourful home furnishings. 


BURY FELT 


Fabric of industry - Fabric of the home 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Generators driven by steam or water turbines or Diesel 
engines ; Switchgear sontrolling the power generated ; trans- 


formers providing the necessary ge for its transmission 
and distribution ; a variety of electric motors and apparatus 
for its utilisation — all these The English Electric Company 
supply to Britain and the world, 


Extra Fewer 


BEHIND BRITAIN’S DRIVE 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., QUFENS HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Works : Stafford, Preston, Rugby, Bradford, Liverpool 
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The design and equipment of flour mills, 
on which hundreds of millions of people 
depend for their daily bread, is a highly 
specialised industry in which British engineer- 
ing leads the world. Henry Simon Ltd, with 
factories in Britain, Europe and Australia, are 
the largest flour milling engineering organisa- 
tion in existence and export machinery to 
some forty countries. Since the war Henry 


Simon Ltd have undertaken contracts for the 


equipment of more than fifty new flour mills, 
and an equal number of mill reconstructions, 


in nearly every part of the globe. 


HENRY SIMON LTD 
SIMON-CARVES LTD 
TURBINE GEARS LTD 





A GROUP OF COMPANIES SERVING THE 
FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS OF CIVILISATION 
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TRINIDAD, PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
A SATISFACTORY YEAR 
PROJECTED NEW ISSUE 
MR KENNETH MOORE ON EFFECTS OF TAXATION 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the 
Trinidad Petroleum Development Company, 
Limited, was: held, on the 2nd instant, at the 
registered office of the company, River Plate 
House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C., Mr 
Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A., the chairman, 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr J. Mytton) having read 
the notice convening the mecting and the 
report of the auditors, 

The chairman said:~~Gentlemen, As you 
will have observed from the accounts and 
from the directors’ report, the company has 
had an active and satisfactory year. The 
production of crude oil has been well main- 
tained and: drilling operations have been 
substantially expanded, Even with the most 
careful management, however, costs have 
continued to rise, but as Gulf Coast export 
prices for oil products have shown a propor- 
tionately greater advance, the trading profit 
at nearly £600,000 is a record in the com- 
pany’s history. 

To retain perspective, however, we should 
remember the many years of the pioneer and 
development work and risk-taking persisted 
in despite early setbacks. We should remem- 
ber, too, the work of our geologists and of 
those responsible for management in_ the 
earlicr and more difficult years; it is to 
their foresight, tenacity and ability and, may 
I add, to you as shareholders who ventured 
your savings to provide the necessary capital, 
that we as a company, and indeed the whole 
community of Trinidad, today owe thanks. 


* DALLEY” VILLAGE 


In this connection, a most notable contri- 
bution was made by the late Mr Christopher 
Dalley, joint m ing director from 1927 
to the time of his death in 1944. We have 
recently honoured his memory by naming 
after him the model village which, as men- 
tioned in the directors’ report, was in course 
of construction during the past year. 

Dalley Village was dec eaiel open at a 
ceremony held on September 13, 1948, and 
I cannot do better than quote from the speech 
made by His Excellency the Acting Governor 
(The Hon. Patrick M, Renison) on that 
occasion : — «eA 

“Tt is very good to see in Trinidad an 
industry which is able and willing to plan 
and spend money on this scale for the happi- 
ness and welfare of the staff and the workers 
on which its prosperity depends. During the 
short time I have been here I have heard 
quite a lot of jealous things about the profits 
of the oil. industry, but nothing of. these 
houses and the health centre. I think it is 
correct to say that several oil companies well 
established in Trinidad have fallen by the 
way. More money has been put into the oil 
industry in Trinidad than has ever come out 
of it. From every barrel of oil that is pro- 
duced, the government of this colony yap is 
the people of Trinidad, get more. than the 


shareholders of the company.” - 
DIVIDEND LIMITED TO 16} PER CENT; 
TAX FREE 


To return to more mundane matters, the 
directors recommend that the total dividend 
should be limited to that paid last year, 
namely 16} per cent. free of tax, and that all 
that remains after provision for’ taxation 
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account and as to £45,680 as an addition to 
the amount carried forward on profit and loss 
appropriation account. . 

these recommendations are approved, the 
allocation of the year’s profit, amounting to 
£595,078, will be as follows: — 


"Taxation 27.5505... £327,798 
Dividends’ ............ 171,600 
Ploughed in ......... 95,680 

£595,078 


You may be interested to know that of the 
_above item for taxation about two-thirds goes 
to the Trinidad Government and_ the. re- 
mainder to the United Kingdom Government 
in the form of profits tax, In addition, of 
course, the Trinidad Government receives 
from us a substantial sum each year for rents 
and royalties (the figure for the year to July 31, 
1948, was £157,962). Quite apart from this, 
the revenues of both Governments benefit in 
various ways from our activities. For example, 
some of you no doubt pay surtax, 


EFFECTS OF PROFITS TAX 


It is a matter for regret that, even in so 
successful a year.as that just past and even 
though we are limiting our dividend to that 
paid in the previous year, we are able to 
add.so comparatively little to the financial 
resources of the company. I would blame in 
particular the profits tax which has taken no 
less than £107,000 this year. This additional 
tax, both by its nature and severity, seriously 
reduces the ability of the normal well- 
conducted company to add to its capital 
resources by ploughing in a reasonable pro- 
portion of its profits. On top of other taxa- 
tion and in combination with the present 
inflated cost of capital equipment, it has 
practically brought to a standstill the normal 
healthy process by which until recent times 
the growth of productive enterprise was 
financed largely from within. 

Our own record in this matter is not with- 
out interest—during the eleven years that I 
have been your chairman we. have withheld 
from distribution profits amounting in all to 
well over £1,000,000, resulting, after payment 
of taxation thereon, in a net addition of 
£719,000 to our capital resources, 

During this period, and thanks in no small 
measure to this gradual accretion to our 
resources, we have succeeded in doubling our 
production of oil, have greatly extended our 
proven reserves and have both improved and 
extended our ficld organisation in Trinidad 
and the plant and equipment and housing 
and other amenities that go with it. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


As you will have observed from the balance 
the conservative financial policy which 
has been pursued has resulted in an extremely 
strong financial position judged by all the 
orthodox tests—for —— current assets 
(including nearly £700, of cash assets) 
exceed current liabilities by £534,000. : 
It is well that we should have built up this 
strong position, since the development of our 
proven areas is already absorbing additional 
capital—r ts of plant and equip- 
ment are now costing two or three times the 
‘prewar there is the further con- 
sideration that there are reasons for thinking 
that the long-term future of the oil industry 


be interested to know that we § 
for a heavy ailing c 
to hitherto una le 


rinidad 
‘economic position of the sterling area—since 


‘to our. staff and 






sive equip 


* 


MAJOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


I_ mentioned last year that Our present 
productive operations” sover Roca Mie thing 
of the mainland area over Ww ‘we hold 
oil rights and that geological ‘Bravimetric 
surveys of what we ‘call the Moruga area— 
an outlying area of some 10,000 acres—led 
us to think that a major development effort 
should be undertaken there, ~~ — 

We have already made a start with the 
preliminary work—-the makin; ditedh, the 
clearing of jungle and the or of equip- 
ment—and we estimate that re ent 
work in the Moruga area to the point where 
we shall have drilled six ex tory wells 
will cost not less than yer 


PROPOSED NEW CAPITAL ISSUR 


Of course, not all this expenditure will: 
have to be faced at once, if only because of 
the delays in the delivery of plant and equip- 
ment, but having regard to the incidence of 
current taxation on undistributed profits and 
to the other factors already referred to, the 
boatd feel that it would be imprudent to 
attempt to carry through this substantial 
extension of our present activities without 
first securing a suitable increase.in our capi- 
tal resources. We have therefore decided to 
make the appropriate approach to the capital 
issues committee at an early date and in due 
course hope to be able to send to share- 


‘holders a communication on the subject. An 


extraordinary general meeting will be neces- 
sary to sanction any increase in capital, 

The issue in contemplation will be calcu- 
lated to see us through the next stage in the 
development of our reserve resources, though 
none can say at the present time what work 
ultimately lies ahead of us. In this connec- 
tion, you will be glad to know that, as the 
years go by and the experience gained from 
drilling operations accumulates, our geologists 
have progressively enlarged their earlier esti- 
mates of our reserves, with the result that 
those reserves are thought to be substantially 
greater today than was the case ten years ago. 


in spite of all the oi! we have taken out o 


the ground in the meantime 
‘PROGRESS IN ‘TRINIDAD 
I have again been out to Trinidad this 


field organisation, its camps, and the housing 
and amenities provided for staff and work- 
péople are indeed something to be proud of 
and, While they are yielding a return 

who risked their savings inthe search for oil, 
they are also yielding immense benefits to 
general community in T and to 


oil is the equivalent of dollars.: 9 ' 
You will,°I am ‘sure, wish to join with 
your directors in expressing sincere thanks 
“at home and 
abroad for a strenuous year’s work well done. 
Qur appreciation of their services is reflected 
in tangible form inter alia’in the improved 
health and housing services and club 
other amenities on the field which better 


B 


The chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption ofthe: report and accounts. 
Richard R. Tweed, F. Inst.Pet., manag- 


ing director, seconded the resolution and it 
was. carried i iy. 

The retiring director, Sir Claud Hollis, 
G.C.MG., C.B.E., ].P., was ted; the 
fee of the auditors, MessrsJ Miles, 
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FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY, 
~~ EIMITED ) ) 


SHIPOWNERS’ PROBLEMS 


The fifty-seventh annuai general meeting 
of Furness, Withy and Company, Limited, 
was held on the 29th ultimo in London. 

Sir Ernest H. Murrant, K.C.M.G., M.B.E., 
presided, and, in the course of his speech, 
said: The profit on vessels’ trading, plus 
agencies, stevedoring operations, finance and 
other ancillary businesses of the company 
and its subsidiaries—and after charging 
depreciation as well as provision for deferred 
repairs, amounts to £ 863, In addition 
there are the dividends received on trade 
and other investments, totalling £545,779, 
making a grand total on the profit side of 
the account of £2,846,642. 


DIVIDEND OF 8 PER CENT 


Your directors recommend that £150,000 
be transferred to the imsurance reserve ; that 
a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum less tax 
be paid on the ordinary share capital—the 
same as a year ago—and that there be 
carried forward the increased amount of 
£244,525. 

Finally, we have the consolidated balance 
sheet, which in form follows the changes 
made in the presentation of the parent com- 
pany’s accounts. The figures are impressive, 
but I don’t pretend that they speak for them- 
selves. They do, however, show that apart 
from the small amount of debentures. out- 
standing in the British Maritime Trust there 
are no charges upon any of the assets; the 
‘investments stand in the books at values 
substantially below market values where such 
values are available, and generally our re- 
sources are ample to take care of our 
commutments. 


TAXATION ‘ 


On the subject of taxation, it. will have 
been noted that within the group we have 
had to set aside no less than_£1,696,385, the 
bulk of which represents United Kingdom 
taxation, and this lability represents a charge 
against the profits for the year, Shareholders, 
who have provided the capital of the com- 
pany and who, because of the modest divi- 
dends which have been distributed in the 
course of the years, have acquiesced in the 
building up, of reserves aggregating {£12 
million, receive only some £300,000 
Superficially it may be thought that there is 
nothing much wrong with these figures, but 
I submit that the present basis of taxation 
is quite inequitable so far. as shipping is 
concerned, and has the effect not only. of 
taking a large share of the profits of the 
business but actually of taking capital as 
well. It is to be hoped that the Chancellor 
will, show some practical realisation of this 
— his next soe ose cg Number, “a 

veryone engaged in pping indus 
is aware of the preblems involved im build- 
ing new ships at current costs. These 
problems need much anxious consideration 
and call for no small measure of courage to 
make decisions. But your directors feel that 
the primary business of this company and its 
associates is to own ships ; to maintain the 
goodwill which is chiefly represented by. the 
services in which we are engaged; to keep 
the various sections of our business in proper 
balance and to ensure that the organisation 
as a whole is occupied to the fullest possible 
extent and in full. vigour... In-answer to 
anyone who may feel inclined to suggest that 
there are already now, or shortly will. be, 
sufficient ships to cover the world’s require- 
ments, it merely needs to be pointed.out that 


one ship cannot neces same 
purpose as another ship. In fact, the ships 
we have built since the war, have 
under. construction, are mostly iali 
adapted to particular and I feel 








policy which has been pursued after mature 
consideration of all the issues involved so 
far as they can be foreseen. 


WAR LOSSES REPLACED 


So far, I have confined my remarks to 
domestic matters directly concerning our 
own group of companies, and have endea- 
voured to show that we have played an 
adequate part in the postwar rehabilitation 
of the Mercantile Marine, but it would be 
foolish to ignore the fact that shipping is 
the same hazardous business that it has 
always been. It is common knowledge that 
approximately half the British Mercantile 
fieet was. destroyed during the war; it is 
equally common knowledge that the values 
recovered under War Risk insurance policies 
fell far short of the cost of replacement. 
Nevertheless, by means of new building ;. by 
purchase of war-built ships from the Govern- 
ment and from the United States, etc., those 
huge war losses have pretty well been made 
good by the industry out of its own resources. 
In the process of building new ships huge 
liabilities have been met, or incurred, in the 
belief that it was the industry’s right as well 
as its obligation to rebuild the Merchant 
Fleet in spite of the hazards involved. Let 
there be no doubr that what has been 
achieved has been achieved despite many 
discouragements. 

In the period which has elapsed since the 
release of British shipping from requisition 
gross earnings have appeared superficially to 
be ‘satisfactory, and the great majority of 
owners, knowing the hazards involved in 
their undertaking, have retained the bulk of 
such earnings as the Chancellor has left in 
their hands. In the case of the Furness 
group of companies, as I have already shown, 
shareholders have received an infinitesimal 
amount compared with what has been paid 
in taxation, and compared with whar has been 
retained in the business. But it is abun- 
dantly clear that whilst the Chancellor secks 
to restrict dividend distributions, there is no 
restriction on his taxation requirements. 


*“ UNBOUNDED FAITH” 


ees are now more than ever con- 
cern to see that overseas world trade 
develops and expands in order to provide 
full and remunerative employment. The 
problem of currency exchanges still creates 
considerable difficulty, but to my mind it 
appears that a substantial expansion of coal 
exports, and an all-round reduction in the 
cost of producing everything we do produce 
—including asa start the cost of ern- 
ment admunistration—would go a long way 
towards putting our general economy on a 
more competitive level than it is at present. 
However, these things don’t appear likely to 
happen so long as more and more is expected 
to be paid for less and less, In earlier days 
we were encouraged to think that the way 
to achieve improvement, whether it. was .in 
the matter of the standard of living or build- 
ing up great industries, was to strive our 
utmost and with all the means at our disposal 
to achieve the objectives ; we did not expect 
these things to happen simply vhrough the 
use of the baillot-box. ever that may be, 

; ras ate better than new, 
or vice versa, the shipping industry has once 
again shown itself to be sufficiently virile to 
recover ‘in’ a comparatively short space. of 
time from unprecedented blows ; our faith in 
the future is unbounded, but a mere pos- 
‘session of ships is not sufficient—we. need 
and must have sufficient overseas trade to 
keep the ships qrleamaialy, eoniored both in 
our own interest and in the ultimate interesis 
of the nation as a whole. 
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HAMPTON TIMBER COM 
LIMITED 


a 





PROFIT ESTIMATES. EXCEEDED 


The twentieth ordinary general meeti 
the Hampton Timber Company, Limived A 
held on 2nd instant in London, 

Mr. C.J. F. Savill, M.Inst.B.E. (the chair. 
man), in the course of his speech, said: The 
consolidated net profit of the parent and sub. 
sidiary companies, after charging all expenses 
and providing for depreciation, amounted tg 
£32,273, as compared with £24,255 for the 
previous year, being an increase of over 
£8,000. 

The directors estimated in the statement 
published preparatory to Stock Exchange 

ation, that the profits would be no Jess 

n £30,000; this estimate has been exceeded 
and your subsidiary companies, Hamco Metal 
Pressings, Limited, and the Durham Timber 


Company, Limited, have contributed their full 


share to the general satisfactory results. ‘They 
also forecast a dividend of 874 per cent on 
the Ordinary shares, against a proposed full 
dividend of 80 per cent. This slight 

of financial policy will, without doubt, be-t0 
the ultimate benefit of shareholders and will 
enable the y to take better advantage 
of the opportunities which present themselves 
at the present time. 

During the past few months your directors 
have been actively engaged in extending 
your company’s activiti¢s in East and South 
Africa. It is a little premature to give precise 
@etails, bur I feel confident that in the not 
too distant future these efforts will be well 
rewarded. We have acquired industrial pro- 
perty for the further development of the sub- 
sidiary companies which I am of the opinion 
will play its part in maintaining and improv. 
ing the strong position in which your com- 
pany is to-day. I am optimistic of the future 
development in this direction. 

report was adopted. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE AND 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


A STRONG POSITION 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of The Industrial Finance and Investment 
Corporation, Limited, will be held, on the 
26th instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman (Mr J. N. Buchanan 
D.S.O., M.C.), circulated with the report 
accounts for the year ended June 30, 1948:— 
_ The accounts again present a strong posi- 
tion, revenue from all sourcés showing a 
considerable increase on fast year. The form 
of the accounts has been brought into ‘line 
with the provisions of th new Companits 
Act, and the opportunity taken to make 
certain other alterations. nae 

Although the year’s tesults would have 
permitted an increased ordinary dividend, if 
present circumstances the board has decided 
to recommend the same dividend as last year 
—namely, 9 per cent., less tax. The balance 
of the profits, less taxation, has been used to 
strengthen the reserves, mainly by the 
transfer of £50,000 to investment fluctuation 
reserve, which it will be noted now stands 
at £200,000. Sa 

Projects from a variety of industries com 
tinue to reach us, showing that our services 
in helping constructive development are 
widely agperiared ; some of those now under 
study » no doubt, be solved w.th benefit 1 
to all concerned. Under existing conditions, 
however, it is not anticipated that the” 
increase in profits of the last two years 
continue ; indeed, the current. year’s, revenue 
may well show some decrease from_the higl 
figures of the year under review. . For, these 
outstanding results our thanks are tendert 
without, whose loyal service_to 
they could not have been achi 
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COVENT ‘GARDEN 
PROPERTIES COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PROFITS 


The twenty-fourth ‘ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 3rd 
instant, in London, Mr Louis Nicholas, J.P., 
E.C.A. (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from, his state- 
ment circulated with the reporr and 
accounts : — 


The aggregate profits in the consolidated 
profit and loss account show an increase over 
those of last year and are the highest in the 
history of the company.. Part of this increase 
arises from the Covent Garden markets and 
surrounding property, the return from which 
was. equal. to. that of prewar. years, largely 
due to the greater amount of produce handled 
in the markets, while the balance ~was: derived 
from the company’s other investments. and 
properties including those belonging to_ its 
subsidiaries. Unfortunately in common with 
most other businesses, our expenses are still 
on the upgrade, particularly wages, rates and 
cost of repairs. 

After deducting debenture and mortgage 
interest, income tax, profits tax, etc., the 
balance of ‘profits available for your company, 
including dividends receivable from its sub- 
sidiaries, is £85,975; The'charge for taxation 
in respect of the year under review shows an 
increase of £21,164 made up of an increase 
in profits tax of £28,564 less a decrease of 
£7,400 in income tax. In addition provision 
has been made of an additional £9,500 w 
cover the profits tax. on the further three 
years’ dividends on the 8 per cent, cumulative 
preferred. ordinary shares, making~a total 
charge for profits tax of £53,700. This tax 
bears most harshly upon the ordinary share- 
holders, whose income through circumstances 
beyond the company’s control was very much 
reduced during the war, resulting in a con- 
= accumulation of preferential divi- 

ends. 


DEBENTURE CONVERSION 


During the year. your. directors converted 
the outstanding debenture issues _ of 
£2,500,000 and £1,000,000, both bearing 
interest at 4 per cent. per annum into one 
issue bearing interest at 34 per cent. This 
conversion will effect a saving of £17,500 pet 
annum. Your directors have paid or provided 
the dividend on the 7 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares and two years’ dividend on 
account of the arrears om the 8 per cent. cumu- 
lauve preferred ordinary shares and propose 
on. November 30th: to. pay a further three 
years’ dividend on the 8 per cent. preferred 
ordinary, thus bringing these dividends up to 
June 30, 1945, leaving to be carried forward 
unappropriated £61,027, , 

The provisions of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, are very. involved: and 
it will be some little time before their full 
effect is felt. As, your company’s properties 
are in the main fully developed, it is unlikely 
that its interests will be materially affected-at 
least for some years, to come, such. steps 
as are possible are being taken. to protect 
these. It is the opinion of those interested 
in land, developed or otherwise, that, this Act 
will seriously restrict the future development 
of land and ‘the alteration’ for more advan- 
tageous use of buildings now erected thereon. 


e Government has’ given notice of ‘its 


iMtention to acquire the Royal Opera House. 
Your directors aré advised that no loss should 


"be sustained’ in the event of the Government 


eeding' with the acquisition. It would 
be unwise to express an opinion’ as to future 


results, bat. ib the present the profits of 
the ; he s939 a > Sub id: A a . 


E and its compare 

sfactorily with those for the corresponding 

Period of last year, <6) 6) cee Foe 
The report was adopted. 


WILLIAM DOXFORD AND: 
SONS, LIMITED 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD YEAR 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
William Doxford and Sons, Limited, was held 
on the 29th ultimo in London. 

Mr. E. P. Andreae, Ph.D., the chairman, in 
the course of his speech said: The financial 
year ended last June was an _ exceptionally 
good one, The improvement, compared with 
the previous year’s results, strikingly empha- 
sises the effect of the difficulties. and handi- 
caps to which I had to draw attention last 
year. The winter was mild; and generally 
more normal conditions prevailed this year, 
although shortages of materials and certain 
classes of labour caused, and indeed continue 
to cause, us much trouble and anxiety. As 
a result, in spite of the betterment noted; 
output was not up to the full capacity of our 
installations, and I. regret. that, at — the 
moment, we are unable to foresee the realisa- 
tion of our hopes for a peacetime output 
comparable to our achievements during the 
war. Nevertheless, the experiences we gained 
during a, long ‘period! of: frustration: have 
taught us to adapt ourselves more reajisti- 
cally to ‘inevitable circumstarices, and thus 
avoid the losses inherent in a more ambitious 
programme, which would be subject to the 
continual interruptions such as it was our 
misfortune to endure last year. 

We are recommending the same fina! divi- 
dend as was paid last year, and, although it 
is apparent that the profits the year under 
review would have amply justified the res- 
toration of the cut in the bonus which we felt 
it prudent to make last year, your Board 
decided. that the principle of voluntary limi- 
tation of dividends should be observed. 

Seven ships were completed and de- 
livered, and all were powered by Doxford 
Oil Engines. In addition, several sets of oil 
engines were delivered to other shipbuilders. 
It 1s pleasing to note that two of our ships 
and three sets of engines, built for other ship- 
builders, were for foreign clients. Our com- 
pany, therefore, has made a material contri- 
bution to the nation’s exports. 


DOXFORD OIL ENGINE 


The popularity of our oil,engines, and the 
consequent demand for them, grows con- 
tinuously. In addition to the 11 licensees 
in Great Britain, and the four abroad, re- 
ported in my last year’s address, the Austra- 
lian Government has, this year, been granted 
a licence, and building in Australia has al- 
ready commenced, 

Over 500 ships, pawered by. Doxford en- 
gines, have been put.intoe service since the 
first ship thus equipped. was launched some 
27 years ago. Approximately 250 more such 
ships, totalling about 1,350.000 I.H.P. are 
now either in the course of constriction or 
on order. These figures are impressive, and 
we are fully alive to the responsibilities de- 
valving upon ‘us, as the pioneers and sponsors 


of our own designs, which have’ met with _ 


such universal approval. 

The department for research and develop- 
ment set up with the intention of encourag- 
ing closer contact and exchange of views be- 
tween ourselves and our many licensees is 
already operating ‘successfully. 

Further. orders have: been obtained for 
ships and machinery which should keep our 
works fully employed for the next few years. 
We aré especially pleased to report the re- 
céipt of orders for four large oil tankers for 
frierids in the United States. It would be 
futile to. attempt to forecast conditions which 
may exist after the completion of the orders 
now on our books. “Present ‘costs are un- 
doubtedly very high and tend’ rather to in- 
crease than diminish, with the result that 
many ‘shipowners are reluctant to place new 
orders. Any further increases are bound to 
have a most serious effect. 

The report was adopted. 


73 
BEKOH CONSOLIDATED ? 
RUBBER; ESTATES; LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 5 PER CENT 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Bekoh Consolidated Rubber Estates, 
Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, in 
London, Mr E. G. Estall (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from ‘his circu- 
lated review :— 

On August 12th last the Coronation Estate 
was raided .by armed | insurgents,.. which 
resulted in three deaths, the burning of two 
smoke housés,. the packing shed and damage 
to the factory engine and approximately 15 
tons of rubber. The company had, of course, 
taken the precauton of taking out an insur- 
ance for riots and civil commotion and we 
are hopeful that our claims will be met. 

The combined crop harvested exceeded the 
estimates by some 145,000 Ib. Costs were a 
shade lower, but unfortunately the selling 
price of the. conimodity was approximately 
2d. per Ib. lower. Taking everything irto 
consideration I feel sure you will .consider 
the results satisfactory, and the board is able 
to recommend a dividend of 5 per cent., less 
tax, the same as the previous year. Dealing 
with the current year, the estimated crop 
is . 2,860,000. Ib., the reduction being due 
to. the fact that 352 acres are being cut out 
for replanting purposes. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman said 
that they were doing everything possible to 
protect the estates and the personnel. They 
had a fairly satisfactory mumber of guards 
who were being added to as. and when 
possible, barbed wire had been erected around 
the factory and buildings and the managers’ 
bungalows, and they were. contemplating in- 
stalling flood lighting. So far, they had had 
no trouble on Bekoh estate. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





GOLD COAST SELECTION 
TRUST, LIMITED 
TAX APPEAL REJECTED 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
the Gold Coast Selection Trust, Limited, 
was held, on the 2nd instant, in London, Sir 
Joseph Ball, K.B.E., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 


.man’s circulated statement: — 


We have deferred the presentation of the 
directors’ report and the accounts until we 
were in a position to inform. stockholders of 
the result of the company’s appeals to the 
House of Lords against those additional 
assessments for income-tax in respect of the 
years 1934-38, to which reference has been 
made annually for some years past in the 
chairman's review. 

T regret to say that, by a majority vote, 
judgment went against the company. At the 
same time, the case was referred’ back to the 
Commissioners of Income-Tax with instruc- 
tions to reassess, On principles laid down by 
the court, the value of the assets which the 
company received ity return for the properties. 

It is a great disappointment to the beard 
that we aré unable wm recommend the pay- 
ment of a dividend in connection with the 
accounts now before us. We are carrying 
forward a’ large credit balance’ which ‘in 
ordinary circumstances would’’ have been 
available for distribution. The whole of our 
liquid resources: have, however, been ‘taken 
up in discharging our taxation liability and 
taking up the new shares which were offered 
to members “as of right” in Gold Coast 
Main Reef, Limited, Ariston Gold Mines 
(1929), Limited, and two years ago, the 
Amalgamated Banket Areas, Limited. These 
additional share investments’ were, of course, 
necessary i > a the caper 
programmes of expansion being develo 
these compani¢s, and so to safeguard our 
existing large interests in them. . 

The report was adopted. 
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CHAMBERS WHARF AND 
COLD STORES, LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Chambers Wharf and Cold Stores, Limited, 
was held, on the 28th ultimo, in 
Mr Charlies Goldrei, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 


The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 


In presenting the accounts of the company 
for the financial period ended June 25, 1948, 
I desire to make the following observations 
regarding the company’s affairs. The trading 
results for the period under review continue 
to be satisfactory, the accounts disclose a 
trading profit for the 52 weeks ended June 
25th (after providing for payments to the 
Ministry of Food Cold Storage Control of 
the excess over the maximum allowed to be 
retained by the company) of £94,844, against 
£81,787 for the previous iod, an increase 
of £13,057. The net balance of profit for 
the period after providing for the directors’ 
remuneration, depreciation, taxation and war 
damage contribution amounts to £33,635, 
against £29,845 for the previous period. 

Of the balance of profit available, taki 
into account the amount brought forwar 
from the previous year of £6,344, after pay- 
ment of preference dividends for the year 
to May 31, 1948, and the interim dividend 
of 15 per cent. on the ordinary shares, your 
directors have transferred £5,287 to general 
reserve, £1,000 to staff pension and benevo- 
lent reserve and recommend a final dividend 
of 25 per cent., leaving a carry-forward to 
next year of £7,445. 


BALANCE SHEET 


It will be observed that in order to 
comply with the provisions of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1948, the balance sheet 
of the company has been rearranged. The 
provision for future taxation is shown 
separately as a revenue reserve and includes 
a provision of £2,500 (£1,000 this period) 
against the time when wear and tear together 
with the allowances granted under the Income 
Tax Act, 1945, will be less than the com- 
pe fa normal depreciation provision in the 
profit and loss account. Share premiums 


received from the formation of the company - 


up to May 31, 1937, less allocations therefrom 
previously included in the general reserve 
have now been transferred to share premium 
account and reserves for depreciation are now 
shown separately as deductions from their 
respective assets. 


In my previous year’s report, I referred to 
the purchase by the company of East Lane 
Wharf, whch adjoins the. western boundary 
of the company’s riverside property ; build- 
ings were erected on the site early this year, 
and the full benefit of this additional storage 
accommodation should be felt next year. 


Tey te Bisse -f Be Silt be 


number directors 

sed to 10 instead of the limit of seven 
now imposed by the company’s articles. The 
jate resolution will be submitted to 
the shareholders at an extraordinary general 
meeting to be held immediately following the 
conclusion of the annual general meeting and 
the notice convening such extraordinary meet- 
ing is being sent herewith to ordinary share- 
holders, together with a form of proxy. I 
wish to thank my colleagues and express the 
board’s appreciation of the good work of the 
executives and staff during the past year and I 
look forward to their continued co-operation 

and loyalty in the future. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, the retiring directors, Mr H. G. 


Jaeger, M.Inst.R., and Mr W. P. Power, were” 


re-elected and the fee of the auditors, Messrs 
ae Hovey Gardner and Company, was 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the proposed increase in the maxi- 
mum number of directors was approved. 


GOODE DURRANT AND 
MURRAY, LIMITED 


AN ENCOURAGING RESULT 
MR G,. P, SCHOOLAR’S STATEMENT 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Goode Durrant and Murray, Ltd., was held 
on 27th ultimo at 197, Great Portland 
Street, London, W., Mr. George P. Schoolar 
(chairman of the company) presiding. 

The following is the statement by the 
Chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts and was taken as 
read :— 

The directors have pleasure in presenting 
their report and balance-sheet for the finan- 
cial year ended July 20, 1948, the conclu- 
sion of the fiftieth year since the incorpora- 
tion of the company. 


DEMAND WELL SUSTAINED 


The demand for merchandise was well 
sustained throughout the year, but cus- 
tomers became more discriminating and 
were not prepared to accept stuff unless it 
approximated to their inquiry. Australian 
turnover shows a substantial increase on 
last year, partly due to higher prices, but 
mainly to output of goods. Rates of gross 
profit show further reductions due to prices 
orders affecting margins. 


Shipments from London to all parts of 
the world continued at a satisfactory level 
in spite of racial and political conflicts in so 
many places where we have business con- 
nections. In fact, the company is materially 
assisting the export drive. 

The result of the year’s trading is en- 
couraging, and compares favourably with 
recent years, 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


le provision has been made for 
doubtful debts, contingencies and taxation 
on the profit of the year. Exchange on the 
net current assets in Australia is provided 
in full. From the profit of £59,777 (against 
3,378) we propose to transfer the sum of 
Minin the Fad uo os LISS 
ees up to I, 
to recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. 
ad, in addition, mcmama the oe 
versary, a bonus per cent. on 
Ordinary shares of the company. 
Properties, fixtures, fittings and plant are 
shown in the accounts at conservative 
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values, and are maintained in’ good “ie 
and condition, 


ck 3 


THE BALANCE’ SHEET 


In other respects, the balance-sheet js 
drawn up in conformity with the new Com. 
anies Act, but, in order to enable share. 
ers to more easily evaluate their 
and to assist in assessing the financial pogi. 
tion of the company, we have adopted what 
is called the vertical form. On this occasion, 
comparisons with last year’s figures are not 
available, but it will be noticed that current 
assets and liabilities are slightly greater. The 
increase, however, is not comparable with 
the actual rise in cost of stocks, from which 
fact it is possible to deduce that we were 
running the business on less stock. How 
long this condition will last we cannot say, 
for although prices of goods are still holding 
at a high level, and in general! display strong 
features, this is not the case with all lines, 
and we can detect easier tendencies in some 
cases, which can be ex to extend when 
the hunger for goods is satisfied, ia 


Deliveries are deferred to meet the con- 
venience of customers, instead of being at 
our option. Shipments to certain m 
are held up due to import restrictions, parti- 
cularly in South America, 


HOUSEWIVES AND PRICES 


There is a definite demand by housewives 
for reductions in household goods, and we 
are searching for values to meet the situa- 
tion, and passing offers which are beyond a 
reasonable figure. 


‘The inquiry for British goods continues, 
but the effect of foreign competition is 
having its influence on purchases from the 
United Kingdom, This needs watching if 
we are to maintain the volume of United 
Kingdom exports. : 

Australian production is adversely affected 
by the introduction of the 40-hour week, 
and leaves the way open to overseas com- 
petition. 

It is not easy to forecast for the coming 
year. Prospects appear promising and de- 
mand is strong for wheat, meat, wool, butter 
and other primary products. 


There has been a valuable increase: in 
local manufactures, but Australia is handi- 
capped by the intransigent attitude of 
labour, particularly among coal miners and 
waterside workers, with the result. that 
golden opportunities are passing by. 

Gold mining is languishing as a result 
* rising costs, —— any com 

vance in price metal, Mining. 
lead, asbestos and other minerals is expand- 
ing. It is claimed that West Australia pos 
sesses the richest known belt of minefals, 
both rare and base, awaiting exploitation. 

Our factories and workrooms turn out 4 
useful quota of stock, but dearth of labour 
limits production. —s 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 


The agricultural outlook in both States 
gave very serious concern for some mon 
but it is greatly improved as the result 
useful rains in late July and August. 
fair harvests are expected, 


The unsettled state of the world does. not 
encourage con , and we cannot ovef- 


the position, particularly in those 

markets that concern us. It would be futile 

to indulge in promises of continued progress 
of production 
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~ Statistical Summary) © 7 ae 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended October 30, 1948, 
total ordinary revenue was 81,311,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of 62,829,000 
and issues to sinking funds £30,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 


£9,443,000, the surplus accrued since April 
Ist is {242,070,606 against ./214,522,549 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 











Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
_& Danes id) 









Week lala 
ended | ended 
Nov | Oct. 


to 


Nov. , Oct. 





L ; 3, 1, 30, 
1947 ' 1948 | 1947 | 1948 



































RDINARY 
REVENUE 

Income Tax...... |1309% ssnenm 443,571) 15,087 10,769 
See-tamt -.. ssi bas 90, 21,455 27,5 550' 550 
Estate, etc. , Duties 160,¢ 97,399 102,600) 3,530 3,900 
Stamps. .... 6.05 55, 29, 586; 32,714 1,600 1,600 
Profits Tax ... | 250, 350 7,851 
E.P.T. 6,669 300 
Otber Inland Rev. | 1, ; a 

Speci 1Contributn. | 50, ' 1,050 
Total Inland Rev. 119151 25,786. 26,020 
Customs........- 17,738 14, 007 
Bacte . isis ii 4 547, 37,300 





E BCS so coe coke i 
onbaiinet 





Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds} 16, 14,017) 4,5 


Motor Duties... .. 50, 446 519 
Surplus War Stores | 102,¢ 74 
Surplus Receipts} | 
from Trading... | 57, jest 
P.O. (Net Receipts) | eal 700, ... 
Wireless Licences.| 1] 1,200' 1,185 
Crown Lands..... 200) 190 
Receipts from} } 
Sundry Loans..| 14,0 tas 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 68, mm 2,016 
Shing ‘Dentin dean phen 
Total Ord. Rev.. - |3165300, 1943292 186970 84,3 345) 81,311 
Se_r-BALANCING | 
Pest Office. ...... 150, 80,300! 85,9 3,400) 4,700 


S40; 182 


2 eee 88,285) 86,193 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 






Expenditure Patt 
1948-4 
JRDINARY { 


EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of! 


Nat. Debt ..... | 500, 314,604, 285,522) 15,996) 
Payments to N, 

Ireland...2.... | 26, w- | 1,047 
Other Cons. Fund} 

Services... «sw 8, 47 52 
Tete SiS bch ses 


Total Ord. aos 
Sinking Funds. . 


Seir-BaLancinc | 
Post Office....... 1150 
Income Tax on! i 
E.P.T Refunds! 16, 017! | 182 


03580 67,741 





After increasing Exchequer balances by {21,825 to 
£3,026,408, the other rene for the week decreased 
the gross National Debt y £11,344,133 to £25,727 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousand) 
at (Temp. Accommodation) Act, 1944, sec. cies 
Building Materials and Housing Act, 1945, sec. 4(1). "500 


8,597 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 
Post me Otes an and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1946 and ve 
RPT. ih a a 2a 
verseas ir, uarantees Act, sec. ate 
Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948, sec. 

11) ¢ ‘Colonial ine peg cae ae 7 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post- aan 358 
Local Authorities Loans Act, » shen be ere 4,600 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, “Puy 21(1).. 10,000 





CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 
Net Receiers Net RerayMents 





23% Def. Bonds... 106 freasnry Bills .... 21,760 
Tax Rese erve Certs. 10,457 | 3% Def. Bonds.... #764 
Other Debt ;~ Other Debt :-— 
Internal .. 2... 6.617 External... ....+ 1 
Interest outside the Ways & Means Ad- 
permanent debt vanees “i285 4,075 
Charge .. sae, 1,075. | Treasury Deposits. 3,000 
18,255 29,600 








* Including £191,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 















Ways and 
Means 


Date Advances 





2210-0 | 2632- 
2210-0 | 2632: 
2210-0 | 2620- 
2210-0 | 2598 - 
2210-0 | 2355- 
2210-0 | 2398: 
2210-0 | 2386- 
2210-0 | 2392- 
2210-0 | 2378- 
2210-0 | 2399- 
4637-3 
2220-0 )2415- 
2240:0 2446- 
2250-0 | 2446- 
2250-0 | 2424- 





wn e& NACCOMNUWasS 
AKAGHHOS KR OAHSH 


LREASURY BILLS 


(4 million) 












Amount 
Date ot 
Tender 


tiered) APPHEd | ‘evt te 





Oct. 31 “3 | 170-0 413 
1948 

july 23 +3 | 170-0 1- 43 
» » *8 | 170-0 l- 42 

Aug. 6 ‘1 | 170-0 2* 4 
io ae -1 | 170-0 1. 53 
» 2 -7 | 170-0 1- 52 
nae ‘1 | 170-0 3 53 

Sept. 3 -8 | 170-0 2: 41 
wal 6 | 170-6 2- 48 
“ae -8 | 170-0 3 56 
2 *5 | 170-0 3: 52 

Oc 1 71:5 | 180-0 l- 4 
Te +2 | 190-0 i- 62 
oa ao *4 | 180-0 2- 59 
e232 +2 | 170-0 i: 48 
w-, 29 -1 | 170-0 1- 43 


On October 29th 
Monday, Tuesday, 
were accepted as to about 43 per cent of the amovnt 
applied for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher 
prices. were accepted in full, Applications for bills to ber 
aid on Saturday at £99 17s. 6d. and above were accepted 
in full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are 


applications for bills to be paid on 
jednesday, Thursday and Friday 


being offered for November 5th. For the week ended 


November 6th the Banks will not be asked for Treasury 
deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
({ thousand) 


Week Ended ‘ 
Oct. 25 j Oct. 23,4 Oct. 23, 
1947 1948 






Savings Certificates -— 
ect nis vas seni pene oes 
Repayments .........++- 


Defence Bonds :— 
Repayments .....+-++--- 


Net Savings ........+.+. 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— 
Recvipts 06 ti ees i sss 
Repayments ........+... 


Net. Savings .......«+..- 


Total Net Savings......... 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued on —. 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 3, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 
Notes Issned:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation, 1233,934,734| Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1288,157,182 
partment . 66,313,099 | Other Secs... 815,369 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 12,349 
Amt of  Fid. 
Iesués...0.. 1300,000,000 
Geld Coin and 
Bullion = {at 
172s. 34. per 
oz, fine). .... 2AT,833 
1300, 247,853 1300, 247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f £ 
rane s ssedes 14,553,000 } Govt Sees... 325,193,941 





Hest. 65.2.5 ca 3,280,110 | Other Secs.:- 57,096,408 
Public Deps.- 34,993,825} Discounts and 

Public Accts.*  16,700,194| Advances... 23,727,845 

HM. Treas. Securtties.... 33,368,463 
Special Acct, 18,293,631 

Notes. eet wese 66,313,099 

Other Deps.;- . 398,545,915} Coim. c..esses 2,769,402 
Bankers..... 804,124,984 
Other Accts... 94,420,931 

451,372,850 451,372,850 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accownts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
if million 


eee eenweee 


tee em eee 





















eee ee eee eee eee ee 


Valued al s. fine 02.. 
Banking Dept. yon 
its 
lic Accounts ........ 
Fm 4 Specia! Spay 


Others tococ- auskewt 
Totals covecceveesseees 


Teta h cis dns pics «2+ 
dept. 


OMe ae ee ee 


* Government debt is {1),015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from il, 350 million to él, 300 
million on March 4, 1948. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


jand’s Official ees >= for gold 
the week, 








SERVICE 

Founded 0 a century ago, The Union 
Bank or hues ia, at its Branches throughout 
Australia and New Zealand, offers a com- 
prehénsive Banking Servige-covering every 
modern requirement. 

This extensive organisation is placed at the 
disposal of visitors desirous of transacting any 
description of banking busimess. 

We invite you to discuss your travel and 
banking problems with our specialised 
departments. 


kstahblished 
1837 


Heat Offtee : 
71, CORNHILL, 


The 
LONDON E.C.3. UN LON BAN K 
ahaa ilns  ta OF AU STRA LIA 


and New Zeatamd. LIMITED 


| 
| 





IN CANADA 


If you are ‘interested im obtaining trade 
connections in Canada ot market data 
we cordially ‘nvite enquiries 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


fincorpo-ated rt anade + 1867 with timites Wiadertys 


aan RE 


| 
OPPORTUNITIES 
| 
| 


Se ae 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
| HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO CANADA 


— 
oe sesso 





Head Office: 


EDINBURGH 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
 -$8/20, Regent Street, Piccadilty Cirews, S.W.1. 
Every description of Banking Service pndertaken 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
(UNIVERSITY. OF LONDON}, 


Applications are invited for appointment te Lectureships and Assistant 
Lectureships in Eeonomies: Salary scales, £500-£850 per annum and 
._£400-£506. -per.anaam vely, with superannuation benefits and 
family allowarces. Starting salary and date of taking up appointment 
by arrangement, Candidates are inyited to give in their application the 
names of three referees and an indication of any special interests in the 
; ee o Economics. 
: ein ay hould be received not later than December 15, 1948, by 
j “ye Be r wate ndon — of Etonomics, Houghton Street, Alawyeh j 
: trom whom further information may be obtained 


i Sadigaticosge etnies 
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(ONG AND SHANGHAI 
AR G CORPORATION 


ISSUED AND iy pal Ub” “Pr bit Sa _ 
Sat SE ESS ste ST eacy aa 










THE 


ots O8ne, HONGKONG ~ 
tee. 2 or Sue Howeuraate & Vow ORE 
BKAN tHe 




















RURwWA SRINA Hon NIMECHES A MALAYA on: SORTH 

Rangesa Sieamu ie He paomw Joubere tare BORNEO Gen, rs 

‘FYEON Swatow Saqgue h nabs Sawiskas 

token ey Trentsio APAN Lumpa Towau 

Vita PFringiag Kolbe Matacce PHD.PPINGS 

Amy LUROPE Kowe Mua Matto 

; ante . ambarr Tak yo ° Penarn: Manhs 

acio votes * Siecapere 

Cbnenkin HONOGKON wane Bunge Peten “—— 

‘Daiveni * Hongkoe JAVA Veiub Avsob Boonies, 

Foechew Kowieon Bie tes wee Unrrey : 

finakow Mongho® Souratars sOeTS Kihepow 

few) (Kewbon MALAYA CORN ny Laedenas 4 

Monkd NDA Cameron Lrunel Tow USA 

Naanin Bambu Highlaw Jdewelton New York 

t ig» yiont ‘pats — ns Bolg? Pan Prane ixen 

rant et 
ton Office: 9%, GRACECHURCH STREET, €.€.3 
_BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 

A eownger sly. » Tooter aver Esecdter- » oe ader(§hken De fhe Bank's Troste 
Compan 
HONG ONG | ONDON 


SINGAPORE 








A friend who agrees to act a$ executor or trustee may find 
the duties more onerous than expected. The appointment 
of Lieyds Bank secures the services of experts without 
losing the human understanding expected from friends, 
Before making a will or creating a trust, ask the Manager 
of any Branch of Lloyds Bank for details of shese services. 


LLOYDS BANK uinisen 


HEAD OFFICE : 71, Lombard Sireet, London, E.C.9. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Cffice: OMFORO STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS filme? 
ASSETS EXCE 192,900,000 


CLAIMS PAID "EXCEED £139,000-008 
(1947 Accounts) 





DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1958-64 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due January], 
a tne BALANCES wil be STRUCK on the evening of December 1, 
$48, after which date the Steck will be transferred ex-dividend.—For 
BANK of MONTREAL. Financial Agents of the Dominion of Canada lin 


London, A. D. HARPER, Manager, 47, Threadneedle Street, B.€.2. 
Noveniber 1, 1948. 


eee enctnnctlanentgeeniicnemeesin 


ne anc ne 


_ PROVINCE OF ‘QUEBEC 
FOUR AND A HALF PER SENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1%%4. 
For the purpose of prepare ihé interest Warrants due January 1, 
1943, the BALANCES be STRUCK on the 


1948, aft hich dat “Whe k will be + f ad 4 idend,—For 
i8, after which date e Shoe HA! ransferve ya ividend,— 

BANK of MONTREAL, A. D. HARPER, Manager, readneadle 
Street, B.C-% November 1, 14a 


PROV INCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
FOUR PER CENT REGISTERED ee 1949. 


Repayable January 1, 1949, For the purpose preparing Ss 
Warrants for the final Payment of Interest, due ee 1, 1949, 
BALANCES will be STRUCK and the Registers of the loan fi 
closed for transfer of Stock atthe close of business on December 1, 1 

For BANK of MONTREAL. 


A. D. HARPER, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. November i, 1948. 


* 
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NDUSTRIAL ACCOUNTANT possessing int e and sound e- 
3 Das AT ‘WORK. “Exhibition of “Industrial Design, October 2th- I ledge modern management and maaan coe 4 re 
. 3 ; fe athe my 3 wth. Royal Academy. - Weekdays, 10-7; Sundays, 2-6; oom, work measurement, etc.), seeks progressive meet ve post, in 
c x a Fs 
; pei a Sinan ht ap Maen hes Boe cent ale Sa ail caine " , ° —~ pet 
t hep eerie aed emaate “4 ee 
; Priat®d in Geen Britain by St. CLE Press, im more. , Kingsway, Londen, W.C.2. Published weekly Tus Economist Newsrarer, Lip,” 
; . eee "22 Ryder Street, St. J nion, § I Representative: _R. 5S, Farley, 111, Broadway, New. Youk, 6.—Saturday, November 6, 1948. : 





